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a witty and sympathetic expositor. The title of his book, however, is 
somewhat misleading. The book is based on two series of lectures, one 
dealing with the Church of Constantinople from 1261 to 1821, the 
other with the Church of Constantinople and its relations with the 
Protestant churches in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Nearly half 
the resultant assemblage is devoted to the condition of the Byzantine 
Church before the Turkish conquest. As Runciman points out in his 
preface, this first section of the book relies heavily on more specialized 
modern secondary works. Still, it does provide a reliable, though often 
over-simplified account of such diverse problems as ecclesiastical administra¬ 
tion, church-state relations, negotiations with the West, and Palamism. 

These various topics are given a certain coherence by what Runciman 
takes to be the distinguishing characteristics of the Byzantine Church: 
judicious application of oikonomia and apophatic theology. But here, as 
in Runciman’s earlier books, oikonomia becomes virtually synonymous 
with good-natured tolerance and apophatic theology with common sense- 
virtues perhaps more appropriate to a good Englishman like Sir Steven 
than to a Byzantine theologian. 

The second, and more valuable section of the book deals with 

the Patriarchate of Constantinople under Turkish rule, with chapters 
devoted to the altered pattern of church-state relations, problems in 
education, relations with Rome, Lutheranism, Calvinism, England, and 
Russia, and internal difficulties with the Greek aristocracy of the Phanar. 
Material is drawn from a wide variety of primary sources, but with 
concentration on the journals of travelers and ambassadors. In this 

section, as in the first, the author’s original lecture format makes its 
presence felt. Dramatic moments and great personages predominate. 
Mehmed the Conqueror’s settlement with Patriarch Gennadios Scholarios 
is magnificently recounted, while more tedious subjects, like day-to-day 
ecclesiastical administration and finance, are left to future generations 

of archivists. A certain lack of balance is also evident. As one might 
expect, contacts between the Patriarchate and England—few though they 
were—are treated exhaustively. Thus, five pages are devoted to an ill-fated 
attempt to set up a Greek college at Oxford at the end of the seventeeth 
century (an experiment involving a dozen students at most), while 
the far more influential Greek College of Saint Athanasius at Rome is 
mentioned only in passing. Less fortunate still is Runeiman’s account of 
relations between the Patriarchate of Constantinople and the Russian 
Church, which inexplicably breaks off in 1700 and picks up again only 
on the eve of the Greek War of Independence. 

Relations of the Church of Constantinople with the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists receive better treatment. Runciman avoids panegyric and vilifica¬ 
tion equally in dealing with controversial figures like Cyril Lucaris, the 
Calvinist-inclined patriarch. Instead he places them squarely in the context 
of the world which produced them—a world woefully lacking in educational 
opportunities at home, weakened by the corruption of both the Turkish 
government and the upper echelons of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and 
animated principally by the diplomatic intrigues and bribery of the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant powers. Like Fr. George Florovsky, 
Runciman describes the Greek plight as a “pseudo-morphosis,” the forced 
adoption of various alien forms of thought and expression, all equally 
inappropriate and uncomfortable. 

However, Runciman himself seems slightly uncomfortable in dealing 
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with such comparatively abstract and theoretical issues. He is more at 
home in areas where his gift for telling a good story can be employed 
without interruption. Particularly effective is his treatment of the Phanariots. 
Shrewd magnates like Alexander Mavrocordato, with their complex and 
often mythical genealogies and their chequered careers, again move at 
lightning speed from prison to the highest positions in the Turkish court. 
If as a result, Runciman’s book occasionally becomes unbalanced, 
anecdotal, and overly facile, it is in any case emminently readable and 
basically sound. One might only wish that Runciman had carried his 
account past 1821, the year the Greek War of Independence began. His 
judgments on the nineteenth cntury would have been as welcome as this 
present commentary on the preceding four centuries. 


—,John Erickson 



Book Notices 


THEOLOGY 


Popovich, Iustin. "Av0pcdiro<; kocI 0£&v0pco7ro<;. MEXEtfujicrcoc *Op0o56£ou 
©EoXoyia<;. Athens: Astir, 1969. Pp. 203. 

This volume is a compendium of ten articles written between 1936 and 
1967 by the well-known Serbian theologian Iustin Popovich and translated 
into modern Greek by the hieromonk Athanasius Gievtich, a disciple of 
Fr. Iustin and a former doctoral student in Athens. The publication of 
such a book illustrates an increasing theological interchange between 
Orthodox churches. The themes of the articles center around the notion 
of deification and communion with God as the basis of orthodox anthropology 
and ecclesiology. 


Gievtich, Athanasius. *H ’EKKXr^otoXoyioc toO ’Airocr^Xou FlauXou 
Kara tov *l£p6v Xpuo6oxopov. Athens, 1967. Pp. 224. 

In the past ten years, a significant revival of patristic studies has 
taken place in Greece and numerous doctoral dissertations are dedicated 
to a historical and literary study of patristic and Byzantine authors. 
The particular significance of the book under review is that its author, 
a Serbian priest and disciple of Father Iustin Popovich, has investigated 
Chrysostom’s treatment of St. Paul’s ecclesiology not only from a purely 
historical point of view, but also with a direct concern for contemporary 
ecclesiological and theological issues. The author’s familiarity with patristic 
and modem Greek, as well as with Slavic languages, is another important 
factor that allows the author to see in Orthodox ecclesiology a dynamic 
synthesis of christology, pneumatology and eucharistic spirituality, which 
constitutes its main relevance for our own days. 


Bogdanovich, Dimitrije. lovan Lestvichnik i vizantijskoj i starej srpskoj 
knizevnosti . Belgrade: Vizantoloshki Institut, Posebna izdanja, II, 
1968. Pp. 235. 



The publication of this doctoral dissertation, presented to the Faculty 
of Philosophy of the University of Belgrade in 1965, constitutes a significant 
breakthrough for the re-emergence of patristic and theological studies in 
Yugoslavia. Obviously, no other Eastern European secular faculty than 
Belgrade’s would accept today as a dissertation a monograph on St. 
John Climacus, whose Ladder has been for centuries one of the classics 
of Eastern Christian spirituality. The author does not attempt to provide 
a critical text of the Ladder —a task which would require the examination 
of more than a hundred manuscripts—but he re-places John in the entire 
hesychast tradition. The main object of his book is an original analysis 
of John’s doctrine, his notion of “holiness,” his understanding of 
monasticism and human psychology. He also surveys the influence of 
the Ladder in Byzantine and early Serbian literature. No further study 
of St. John of the Ladder will be possible without the use of this important 
Serbian book. 


Calian, Carnegie Samuel. Icon and Pulpit: The Protestant-Orthodox 
Encounter . Philadelphia: the Westminster Press, 1968. Pp. 220, $6.50. 

The book aims primarily at impressing upon a wide, ecumenically-minded 
Protestant public the importance of Orthodox-Protestant dialogue. As such, 
the author is eminently successful, even if, at times, somehow journalistic 
in his approach to the issue. His definition of the ecclesiastical area covered 
by the word “Orthodox” covers the Non-Chalcedonians. However, his 
entire theological and descriptive presentation in fact refers exclusively to 
the Orthodox Church proper. Available Orthodox literature in English is 
used pertinently, and the bibliography at the end of the volume is very 
complete. 


Chudoba, Bohdan. Early History and Christ. New York: Alba house, 
1968. Pp. 276. 

To place Christianity in the broad context of human history is a difficult 
task which often leads to generalizations and is often based on a number 
of dubious a priori assumptions. Dr. Chudoba has escaped both these tempta¬ 
tions. His book makes exciting reading. It is extremely well documented 
with selected bibliographies following each chapter, and his fundamentally 
spiritual—and very Orthodox—approach to history implies the constant 
“cooperation” of human freedom and God’s acts. The place he grants 
to the Christian East in the shaping of European civilization is in welcome 
contrast to the usual Western-centered treatment. His understanding of the 
nature and message of early Christianity is a masterpiece of conciseness 
and clarity. 


Trooster, Stephanus. Evolution and the Doctrine of Original Sin . New 
York: Newman Press, 1968. Pp. 138, $4.95. 

An intelligent historical and theological discussion of the Western doctrine 
of original sin in the light of Scripture, Latin patristics, and modern views 
of evolution. The author admits a contradiction between the Pauline and 
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the Augustinian views of original sin. In his conclusion, however, he rejects 
John A. T. Robinson’s contention that evil in the world is “outside of 
our responsibility” and, therefore, justifies the notion of baptism “for 
the remission of sins.” He is, however, rather weak on giving an alternative 
to either Augustine or Robinson. As is true of many other contemporary 
theologians writing on original sin, the author would have probably found 
the elements of a positive answer to his problem through a better knowledge 
of the Eastern patristic tradition on original sin as a “cosmic corruption” 
and on baptism as primarily the gift of “new life.” 


Sartorius, Bernard. V Eglise orthodoxe. Geneva: Cerile du Bibliophile, 
1967. Pp. 350. 

This new, luxuriously edited, general introduction to Orthodoxy in French 
clearly differs from its several equivalents in that it describes not only 
the doctrine, but also the “phenomenon” of the Orthodox Church. The 
author, a Swiss Reformed who spent a year at St. Vladimir’s as a special 
student, is well acquainted with both the Fathers and with contemporary 
Orthodox literature in the Western languages. He also has had a living 
experience of Orthodoxy. Although fundamentally sympathetic, he addresses 
to the Orthodox several pertinent questions concerning their way of living 
their faith. He also concludes by posing Orthodoxy as a challenge to the 
Western rational and analytic approach to God-man relationships. The 
book appears to this reviewer as one of the best examples of what an 
Orthodox-Protestant dialogue should be. 


Murphy, Francis X. Moral Teaching in the Primitive Church. Glen Rock, 
N.J.: Paulist Press, 1968. Pp. 118, $2.50. 

With a short introduction (pp. 1-30), the author offers a convenient 
collection of selected patristic texts: the Didache, Pseudo-Barnabas, Clement 
of Rome, Ignatius, the Shepherd, Polycarp, the Letter to Diognetus, Justin, 
Tatian, Theophilus, and Irenaeus are presented. A welcome appeal to the 
most authentic sources of Christian tradition. 


KAHPONOMIA. A periodical edition of the Patriarchal Institute for 
Patristic Studies, Monastery of Vlatadon, Thessaloniki, vol. I, part 1, 
January, 1969, Pp. 216. 

Under the general editorship of Professor P. Khreston, of the Theological 
Faculty of Thessaloniki, this first volume of the Institute’s periodical testifies 
to the broad interests and creative ability of the organizers. Created 
recently under the auspices of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the Institute, 
with the cooperation of a younger generation of Greek theologians, represents 
one of the most hopeful signs of Greek theological revival. The issue 
includes contributions not only by Greek authors (P. Khreston, S. Agourides, 
S. Harkianakis, G. Mantzaricles, E. Khysos), but also by foreigners (J. 
Ratzinger and H. Hunger). The character of the articles is either historical 
or broadly theological (for example, the article by G. Mantzaricles on 
the “meaning of theology”). Each Greek article is followed by a resume 
in English, French, or German. A rich book review section concludes the 
volume. 



BYZANTIUM 


Skazkin, S. D., et alii, eds. Istoria Vizantii, 3 vols.: Vol. 1, 523 pp.; 

Vol. II, 470 pp.; Vol. Ill, 507 pp. Moscow: “Nauka,” 1967. 

Byzantine studies in Russia, greatly handicapped for long decades because 
of Byzantium’s connection with Russia’s religious past, have recently 
developed into making this monumental collective History of Byzantium 
possible. By its very scope it vastly supercedes all contemporary Western 
works on the subject. In content it is almost entirely free from Marxist 
pre-conceptions and limitations, except in the chapters treating purely 
social and economic relations. Several sections are dedicated to philosophy, 
theology, and art, which are almost exclusively of a religious nature. The 
illustrations are often quite original since they reproduce items from 
Russian museums or libraries which are not otherwise easily accessible. 
This publication undoubtedly represents an interesting and positive break¬ 
through for Byzantine studies in Russia. 


Constantelos, Demetrios J. Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare . 

New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1968. Pp. 356, $17.50. 

The aim of this monumental inventory of Byzantine historical, hagio- 
graphical, and legal sources is to show that love for the neighbor was 
a constant and concrete concern of Byzantine medieval society. According 
to tthe author “public philanthropy and private charity were among the 
best aspects of Byzantine civilization” (p. 285). He admits, however, that 
in Byzantium there was also “much poverty and misery” (p. 283). He 
does not claim to investigate the social, philosophical, or religious roots 
of this contradiction, but only stresses the positive Christian dedication to 
philanthropia, which the Byzantines accepted as a norm. The amount 
of references to original sources is indeed impressive throughout the entire 
book, and this will make it be considered a major contribution to 
Byzantine social historiography. 


Vryonis, Speros. Byzantium and Europe. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., 1967. $2.95. 

The title of this nicely illustrated paperback aims at emphasizing the 
contribution of Byzantium to European civilization, an aspect of the latter 
often overlooked in college courses. The author succeeds brilliantly in 
making his point. His is the best short introduction to Byzantine civilization 
published in the past years. 


Brand, Charles M., ed. Icon and Minaret: Sources of Byzantine and 
Islamic Civilization. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 
Pp. 180, $2.45. 

This book is a paperback anthology of texts in English, some translated 
for the first time. Only pp. 133-180 include Islamic texts, the others being 
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consecrated to Byzantium. The texts are very judiciously chosen. The 
newly translated laws of Romanus I, Nicephorus Phocas, and Basil II are 
of particular importance for the social or church historian. The reader 
interested in East-West relations will find Cardinal Humbert’s bull in 
English on pp. 119-122. 


Patrinelis, Kh. G. c O ©Eobcopoq ’AyaXXiav6<; Kai ot *Av£k5otoi 
A 6yoi too. Athens, 1966. Pp. 176. 

This is a scholarly monograph on Theodoros Agallianos, an official of 
the Patriarchate of Constantinople who lived through the Council of 
Florence, the capture of the city by the Turks, and the first patriarchate 
of Gennadios Scholarios. His writings and personal letters, exhibited by 
the author for the first time, are important sources for the period. One 
is amazed, in particular, to find how limited was the impact of the 
fall of the city upon the psychology of a Byzantine churchman of the 
time; in fact, most of the Greek Christian population was already under 
the Turkish occupation before 1453, and if the entrance of the sultan 
into the “Queen of Cities” was felt to be a catastrophe by the small 
circle of aristocrats around the imperial court, it was accepted quite 
philosophically by the average peasant and by the Church. 


RUSSIA 


Struve, Nikita. Christians in Contemporary Russia. London: Harvill 
Press, 1967. Pp. 464, 50 s. 

The English edition of Struve’s volume is definitely inferior in presentation 
and narrower in content than the French original. One cannot but regret 
many inaccuracies in the translation and the omission of part of the 
very valuable original documents which the French edition included. 
Nevertheless, the book represents the best available treatment of the Church 
situation in Russia at the end of Nikita Khrushchev’s antireligious campaign 
(1959-1964). Virulent antireligious propaganda, to which Christians are 
unable to answer, administrative measures for the closing of churches, 
monasteries, and seminaries, with which the established church authorities 
are obliged to cooperate, but also mounting protests by heroic priests, 
bishops, intellectuals, and simple faithful against the totalitarian character 
of the regime—all these facts, meticulously gathered from official Soviet 
documents, make Struve’s work a necessary tool for the knowledge of 
contemporary Russia. 


Kline, George L. Religious and Anti-Religious Thought in Russia. The 
Weil Lectures. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
Pp. 179. 
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Professor of philosophy at Bryn Mawr, George L. Kline, in a reworked 
text of his six Weil lectures, examines the “social critique” of religion 
by Bakunin and Tolstoy, then turns to “religious Neo-Conservatives” 
(Constantine Leontyev and Vasili Rozanov), the Russian existentialists 
(Shestov and Berdyaev), the “God-Builders” (Gorky and Lunacharsky), 
and finally the “orthodox” Marxists (Plekhanov and Lenin). In a concluding 
chapter, the author analyzes the present state of religion in the Soviet 
Union. Even if the selection and respective importance of the selected 
authors can be challenged, Kline’s little book gives justice to the eternal 
“struggle with God” of the Russian mind. 


Stavrou, Theophanis G., ed. Russia under the Last Tsar . Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1969. Pp. 265, $2.45. 

After an introduction by the editor, the book is an anthology of articles 
by leading specialists on Russia (Mendel, Byrnes, Treagold, Riha, von 
Laue, Vucinich, Gleb Struve, and McGrew). The religious aspects of 
Russian social and intellectual life are touched in Robert F. Byrnes’ article 
on Pobedonostsev and in Gleb Struve’s analysis of the “cultural renaissance.” 
Without attempting to idealize pre-revolutionary Russia, the general con¬ 
clusion of the book insists on the “considerable achievements” of Russian 
society before 1917. The implication is that the revolutionary turmoil may 
not have been unavoidable. 


Poppe, Andrej. Panstwo i Kosciol na Rusi w XI Wieku, Warszawa, 1968. 
Pp. 252. 

A brilliant doctoral dissertation by a young Polish scholar on Church 
and State in Russia in the eleventh century. The book is a study in 
Russian ecclesiastical history in its relation to Byzantium and to local 
political conditions. It includes a detailed analysis of the status of the 
Metropolitan, the bishops, and the legal status of the Church. A complete 
bibliography and a resume in English make the work partially accessible 
to readers unfamiliar with Slavic languages. 


—John Meyendorff 



The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

David Black (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Theodosius of Sitka, at St. Michael’s Cathedral in Sitka, Alaska, on 
April 13, 1969; to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace at the Chapel 
of the Holy Annunciation in Sitka on May 6, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Nicholas Czaruk (’69) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral, in New York, on May 22, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Theodore Gotis (’68) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Grace, Bishop Valerian of Detroit, at the Church of St. 
TTiomas the Apostle in St. Louis, Missouri, on November 17, 1968. 

Fr. Deacon Dimitry Grigorieff (’58) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at St. Nicholas Church in 
Washington, D.C., on May 25, 1969. 

Theodore Heckman (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral in New 
York, on June 15, 1969; to the Holy Priesthood by His Grace, Bishop 
Dimitri of Berkeley, at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral on June 22, 
1969. 

Roger Neyman (’70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Bishop 
Dimitri of Berkeley, at Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral in New York 
on June 22, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Stephen Plumlee (’69) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney at Christ the Saviour Church 
in Paramus, New Jersey, on May 11, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Charles Simerick (’70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral in New York on March 23, 1969. 

Fr. Deacon Cyril Stavrevsky (70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood 
by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral in New York on March 30, 1969. 



CHOIR 


During the spring semester the seminary choir visited and sang at 

the following churches: 

February 9—Holy Ghost Russian Orthodox Church 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

February 23—Christ the Saviour Church 
Paramus, New Jersey 

March 2—St. Gregory Russian Orthodox Church 
Wappingers Falls, New York 

March 9—Three Saints Russian Orthodox Church 
Ansonia, Conn. 

March 16—SS. Peter & Paul Russian Orthodox Church 
Jersey Sity, New Jersey 
SS. Peter & Paul Russian Orthodox Church 
Syracuse, New York 

March 23—Assumption of the Holy Virgin Russian Orthodox Church 
Clifton, New Jersey 

March 30—St. John the Baptist Russian Orthodox Church 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 27—Holy Transfiguration Russian Orthodox Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May 4—St. Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church 
Salem, Mass. 

Holy Annunciation Russian Orthodox Church 
Maynard, Mass. 

May 11—St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox Church 
Trenton, New Jersey 

May 18—Holy Resurrection Russian Orthodox Church 
Wayne, New Jersey 


COMMENCEMENT 

The 1969 Commencement Exercises took place on Thursday, May 29, 
with a record number (15) of the senior class receiving the Bachelor 
of Divinity Degree from the hands of His Eminence Metropolitan Ireney, 
President of the Seminary. In addition, two alumni, Fr. Michael T. Irvin, 
presently serving in Sitka, Alaska, and Mr. Joel McEachen, Leonia, New 
Jersey, having completed additional requirements, also received their 
Bachelor of Divinity Degrees. 

The Commencement Exercises began with a Moliebe celebrated by 
His Eminence Metropolitan Ireney at the Seminary Chapel at 3:00 P.M. 
His Eminence Metropolitan Philip, Archbishop, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox 
Archdiocese of New York and All America, was also in attendance. 
Following the molieben, the two Metropolitans, the Board of Trustees, the 
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Faculty, the Graduating Class, the students and many friends proceeded 
to the lawn where the exercises were conducted. 

His Eminence Metropolitan Ireney addressed the graduates and en¬ 
couraged them to undertake the difficult ministry of priesthood with faith, 
love for God and their neighbors, and an unfailing belief that the grace 
of God will not abandon them. Deacon Daniel Skvir, son of V. Rev. and 
Mrs. John Skvir, Jersey City, N. J., and president of the Student Council 
(1968-69), gave the valedictory address. Deacon Skvir received the B.D. 
magna cum laude. Two others graduating with honors were: Rev. Stephen 
Plumlee, B.D. cum laude and John Tkachuk, son of V. Rev. and Mrs. 
Igor Tkachuk, Brooklyn, N. Y., B.D. cum laude . Anthony Bassoline (70) 
of Easton, Pennsylvania, salutatorian, spoke on behalf of the students 
remaining. 

Seven members of the Class of 1969 were already priests with parish 
assignments. They are listed below with their home address and present 
parish assignment: 

Fr. Joseph Allen (B.D.) Allentown, Pa. — St. Anthony’s Church, Bergen- 
field, New Jersey (Syrian Archdiocese) 

Fr. Nicholas Czaruk, Wintersville, Ohio — St. John the Baptist Russian 
Orthodox Church, Philipsburg, Pa. (Metropolia) 

Fr. Angelo Gavalas (B.D.) Brooklyn, N.Y. —Three Hierarchs Church, 
Brooklyn, New York (Greek Archdiocese) 

Fr. Andrew Harrison (B.D.) Philadelphia, Pa.— Holy Assumption Russian 
Orthodox Church, Shandro, Alberta, Canada (Metropolia) 

Fr. Alexander Leon (B.D.) Philadelphia, Pa. — St. Andrew’s Russian 
Orthodox Church, Mingo Junction, Ohio (Metropolia) 

Fr. Sthephen Plumlee (B.D.) West Frankfort, Illinois —St. Innocent’s 
Orthodox Chapel, New York City, N.Y. (Metropolia) 

Fr. John Steffaro (B.D.) Elizabeth, N.J. —Eastern Orthodox Church of 
the Holy Apostles, Garfield, N.J. (Metropolia) 

In addition, six graduates expect to be ordained to the Holy 
Priesthood before the end of 1969. They are: 

Deacon Elias Audi (B.D.) Enfeh, Lebanon (Syrian Archdiocese) 

Deacon Nicholas Craciun (B.D.) Cleveland, Ohio (Romanian Episcopate) 
Wayne James Jorgenson (B.D.) Chicago, Illinois (Metropolia) 

Kenneth Julius Kovach (B.D.) Cleveland, Ohio (Metropolia) 

James LaBeau (B.D.) Wyandote, Michigan (Metropolia) 

John Tkachuk (B.D.) Brooklyn, New York (Metropolia) 

The remaining three graduates temporarily will engage in Church 
work without ordination to the priesthood: 

Deacon Daniel Skvir (B.D.) Jersey City, New Jersey (Metropolia) 

Boris Nicoloff (B.D.) Detroit, Michigan—has been appointed Choir 
Director at Holy Trinity Russian Orthodox Cathedral, Chicago, Illinois 
Roman Yuszczuk (B.D.) Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (Metropolia) 

On behalf of the Faculty and Seminary Administration, gratitude was 
expressed to Deacon Daniel Skvir as President of the Student Council; to 
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John Tkachuk for his exceptional service as Seminary Chapel ecclesiarch 
for the past five years; and to Boris Nicoloff for his participation both 
as Director of the Octet for the 1968 Summer Choir Tour and Student 
Choir Director during the past academic year. 

The Commencement speaker, Professor Michael Petrovich of the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison, a devout Orthodox Christian of 

Serbian background who is also serving as Choir Director at the local Greek 
Church, spoke of “Communism and Religion.” A specialist in XIX 
century and modem Russian History, Professor Petrovich insisted on the 
religious—or rather pseudo-religious—character of Communism, which today 
has its dogmas, its heresies, its relics, its holy places and its “saints.” The 
speaker called for the only acceptable and authentic response to the 
challenge of pseudo-religion: a consistently Christian behavior of those 
who proclaim to be Christians. 

The exercises were concluded with remarks by Father Alexander 

Schmemann, Dean, who emphasized the spiritual link to be preserved 

between all St. Vladimir’s alumni and the School in a common dedication 

to the Orthodox Church in America and in the world. His Eminence 
Metropolitan Philip offered the Benediction. 


FACULTY 

Professor Nicholas S. Arseniev, after teaching at St. Vladimir’s for 
21 years, retired at the end of the 1968-69 academic year. Upon 
unanimous recommendation of the Faculty, he was awarded the title 
of Professor Emeritus. He will continue to offer occasional elective 
courses at the Seminary. 

Professor Alexander A. Bogolepov, who taught at St. Vladimir’s for 
18 years, retired from regular teaching and, by unanimous vote of 
the Faculty, was awarded the title of Professor Emeritus. Courses 
by Professor Bogolepov, offered as electives, will continue to be 
listed in the Seminary catalogue. 

In accordance with the new Faculty regulations, approved by the Board 
of Trustees, Dr. David Evans was appointed Adjunct Assistant 
Professor of Church History beginning in September 1969. 

Fr. John Meyendorff lectured on “Worship in a Secular World” at 
Georgian Court College in New Jersey (January 9), on “Hesychasm” 
at Yale University (February 19), on “Orthodoxy and the Ecumenical 
Movement” in Montreal, Canada (March 3), on worship at the 
Trinity Institute in New York (March 17 and 21), on “Christian 
Unity” at St. Mary-of-the-Angels Seminary, Albany, New York (March 
29), on “The Meaning of Canons” at St. Tikhon’s Seminary, South 
Canaan, Pennsylvania (April 1), on “Continuity and Change in the 
Church” at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland (April 16), 
on “Authority” at Drew University (April 28), on the “Episcopate 
in History” at Trinity Institute (June 17), on the Ecumenical Movement 
at the National Catholic Workshop on Christian Unity, in Philadelphia 
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(June 18), and on “Original Sin” at the Seminar on Christian Unity, 
Fordham University. He was elected Vice President of the Orthodox 
Theological Society of America and delivered a paper at the regular 
meeting between Orthodox and Reform theologians at Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Massachusetts (April 
18-19). 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann was the main speaker at the Annual Conference 
of the Russian Student Christian Movement in Paris (May 25); he 
read a paper on “Christianity and Ritual” at the Colloquium on 
Man and Ritual at the University of Notre Dame (June 13) and 
lectured on “Church and State” at the Contemporary Theology Institute 
at Villanova University (June 24). 

Fr. Elias Audi (’69), a Ph.D. candidate at Fordham University, was 
appointed Lecturer in Arabic for the 1969-70 academic year. 

Fr. Paul Lazor (’65) was appointed Lecturer in Practical Liturgies for 
the forthcoming 1969-70 academic year. 
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On Science and Theology 


John L. Boojamra 


Since the sixteenth century, through a continuous history of 
discoveries and achievements, the scientific enterprise has grown 
in power and influence which have greatly changed and redirected 
human life. No more successful method has been developed to 
discover the truth of the material universe and at the same time 
increase, and seemingly guarantee, the positive material excellence 
of mankind. Yet to a large extent, the very success of this process 
in the physical realm is due to its empirical concentration on 
certain aspects of reality to the necessary exclusion of others. 

The force and results of this movement have been the 
occasion for the proverbial conflict between science and religion 
in the Western world up until the early part of this century. We 
are now, however, assured that, whatever the historical sources of 
this conflict have been, this conflict is over and that on the 
whole the occasion for misunderstandings and contradictions is 
decreasing. No longer do we see, outside the efforts of some 
primitive Marxist thinking, the type of anti-Christian attacks which 
were characterized by Ernst Haeckel’s The Riddle of the Universe, 
based to a large extent on La Mettrie’s book of similar tone, 
Man Is a Machine . Gone likewise are the polemical debates 
illustrated by the emotional exchange between Wilberforce and 
Huxley in the middle of the last century. This type of mutual 
attack is now recognized as unfounded, misinformed, and certainly 
unfortunate. We are presently assured that this old fight is over 
by the large number of books, from both scientists and theologians, 
which have given thoughtful expression to the conviction that 
Christianity and science are not only compatible but that in the 
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light of Christianity the “scientific exploit and achievement can 
be seen to make sense.’ 51 

In general, then, we can no longer believe that Darwinism 
or Copernican astronomy, for instance, are, or even can be, 
responsible for a reasoned lack of belief. In spite of all this, we 
nonetheless live in an age where there exists a tension between 
Christianity and science. To be sure, the open warfare is ended, 
but the ceasefire, or armistice, as the situation is sometimes referred 
to, is extremely misleading and precarious. In fact, we yet find 
ourselves in the presence of “scientific” unbelief, the main cause 
of which appears to be the continual and ever-present impact on 
twentieth century men of a scientific, technocratic culture with 
its emphasis on how men can manipulate things for their own 
satisfaction. 

Thus, the question, “Do the generally accepted methods and 
results of science conflict with Christian dogma?” is quite secondary 
in our present situation. More profound than the possible effect 
of a positive answer to this question is the result of a more subtle 
influence of the scientific enterprise which might be called the 
scientific “presence.” This, simply stated, is the extent to which 
scientific success in the material realm has influenced our way of 
looking at the world, ourselves, and, more specifically, Christian 
realities. The particular effect of the influence, it must be noted, 
is nothing inherent in science or in the results of science, but is 
rather a more or less unconscious reaction to the overwhelming 
scientific achievement and the approach to whose effectiveness 
it is witness. With this point we come to the heart of the present 
problem; that is, that there is a relationship, valid or invalid, 
between scientific thinking, methods, and results and the elimination 
of the transcendent or, in more common language, supernatural 
element from the thinking of many present day Christian laymen 
and scholars. The reality of this situation is currently attested to by 
several theological authors. 

Eric Mascall, writing from what is a traditional Christian 
perspective, ascribes the elimination of the supernatural from 
Christian thinking to three sources, one of which is the assumption 
that the discoveries of science have not only disproved the existence 
of supernatural realities, but have given modern men the ability 
to operate without the supernatural, in effect rendering such 
categories quite meaningless. 2 

William Hamilton, from a quite different point of view, 
adequately summarizes the influences on the secularistic thinking 


X C. F. Weizsacker, The World View of Physics (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1952), p. 193. 

2 C. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Co., Inc., 1953), p. 224. 
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of modern men in his article “In the Death of God Theologies 
Today.” Hamilton lists five main points which have essentially 
influenced the rise of a so-called secular Christianity, of which he 
is an able spokesman: first, the problematic nature of God and 
man’s relation to him; second, the acceptance of the secular world 
as intellectually normative; third, the restriction of theological 
statements to what one can actually affirm oneself and the 
corresponding rejection of certain traditional ideas of authority and 
tradition; fourth, the centrality of Jesus who is a symbol , and who 
as such calls men into the world to serve “him” there; fifth, 
uneasiness with mythological, superhistorical, eschatological, and 
supernatural categories, entities and events. 3 

It is not difficult to see that each of these points is related, 
either directly or indirectly, to an empirical scientific method and 
to find the cultural categories to which it has given rise. Note also 
that the problem exists on several levels, such as the “meaning¬ 
lessness of,” “uneasiness with,” and the redirection of our attention 
from the traditional Christian approach to reality. 

It is not hard to understand this process of secularization and 
a corresponding anti-supernaturalism. The twentieth century is 
dominated by the achievements and outlook of empirical science 
and the method by which it is characterized. Moreover, this 
method, the empirical, is seen as the ideal way to know and 
therefore to control the world. From this is derived the phenomenon 
that almost every undertaking whose success depends on popular 
support must invoke the symbol of science which includes the 
corresponding notion of relevance, competence, and authority. 
Witness, for example, the scientific claims made by Madison 
Avenue-sponsored products. This type of infatuation with science, 
which ascribes an all-embracing authority to its method and outlook, 
is what is described as “scientism.” Mascall has written of the 
process, 

It is no disparagement whatever of science if one [says] that 
this very success in the secular realm has produced in the 
great mass of civilized people today an attitude which may 
fairly be described not merely as secular but secularist, an 
attitude for which “this world” is the only reality of which 
they need seriously to take account. 4 

The net result of this idolization of the achievements, methods, 
and outlook of empirical science is a cultural climate which has lost 
the ability to think in terms of the symbolic, the mythical, and, 


William Hamilton, “In the Death of God Theologies Today,” in 
Altizer and Hamilton (eds.), The Death Of God (New York: Bobbs-Merill 
Co., Inc., 1966), p. 46. 

4 Eric Mascall, The Secularisation of Christianity (London: Libra 
Books, 1967), p. 192. 
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consequently, the sacramental. Traditional Christianity—the categories 
of the transcendent and the mysterious—is seen as part of an old, 
archaic order. We find ourselves in a state in which it is difficult 
to imagine any reality that cannot be dealt with in terms of matter 
and energy. In the face of the very success of the scientific 
enterprise it has become difficult for us to see how there can 
be any kind of ‘‘knowing” or “truth” which does not employ 
the proven empirical method. Thus, for many people there is a 
suspicion, a feeling, perhaps unconscious, that theological statements, 
categories, insights, and methods are not so much right or wrong 
as simply meaningless. The challenge of scientism, as manifested 
in this suspicion, is precisely an epistemological challenge, and 
this is the level on which the problem must be faced. 

Olivier Clement writes a warning that is reminiscent of 
Dostoevsky’s prophecy of the Crystal Palace of science and 
rationalism: 

Let us be clear about it; everywhere... a universe is being 
constructed, the universe of science and its technical applications, 
which without explicitly denying transcendence, does without 
it. Cybernetics which determines our programmes, our plans, 
even our policies, does not take transcendence into account 
as one of the factors which disturbs its electronic computers* 

Clearly, the danger is not science, technology or cybernetics, 
but rather the manifest failure to recognize the influence of these 
factors and the implicit authority granted to them on the basis 
of the overwhelming, ever-present benefits they have bestowed on 
Western man. In a milieu such as this the Christian cannot help 
but be affected. We can witness the effects of this atmosphere in, for 
instance, the writings of the so-called secular theologians. The very 
heart of what is the traditional Christian message is challenged. 

Since the fundamental issue with which we are dealing is 
epistemological then the basic question is whether or not existence 
includes any reality other than that dealt with by the physical 
sciences and whether there are legitimate ways of knowing outside 
the empirical approach. Christianity answers yes to both these 
questions. Man is seen to have his origin and his destiny outside 
the realm of his immediate sense impressions. Moreover, Christianity 
affirms historical realities as the action of God and, in that sense, 
being outside the pale of historical and scientific investigation. 
The Incarnation irrupts into history and seemingly defies both 
scientific and historical explication. If the modern Western penchant 
for explanation, effected by the scientific empirical approach, is 
applied to Christian doctrine, then all the Christian experience—the 


*01ivier Clement, “Purification by Atheism,” Sobornost , V (Winter, 
1966), p. 238. 
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transcendent God, miracles, and faith itself—must inevitably be 
reduced to scientific terms and categories. It is the illustration of 
that and its validity which will concern the second part of this paper. 


n 

The offense which many thinkers, influenced by the empirical 
scientific approach, may take at the supernatural is not inherent 
in that approach itself, but it can be safely suggested that the 
climate of thought in which the method of science developed 
was conducive to the growth of this dichotomy between the 
empirical and the physical world, on the one hand, and the 
transcendent and supernatural, on the other. In the West the rise 
of science historically coincided with a theological and philosophical 
exile of God in heaven and the transformation of a living Christian 
theology into a closed system of speculation and syllogisms.® God 
in his “splendid isolation,” a legacy to the West from the fifth 
century, is augmented, in the same spirit, by the decay and 
distortion of the positive Reformation principles of sola gratia and 
Soli Deo gloria . God has then no real contact with the world 
other than that characterized by the notions of the First Cause 
and created grace. God’s intrusion into the world by means of 
a created supernatural (grace) takes the form of additions to 
existing nature, which though fallen, is identified essentially with 
the primal creation. Thus, the miracle, to take one concrete 
example, appears as an offense; God is somehow going beyond 
the “natural” order, violating its autonomy and making something 
s-wpematural by the addition of grace. The ontology of nature 
is questioned; it must go beyond what it is in its essence, so to 
speak, rather than becoming by grace that which it was created 
to be. 

Along with this we are confronted with the corollary notion 
of the “natural” man as one who is autonomous. This autonomy 
of man from God is inseparable from the notion of man as 
capable of living a real and authentically human life apart from 
God. Finally, the question implicit in this development is that 
if, as Barth has emphasized, God is “up there” and we are “down 
here,” then what involvement does such a God actually have in 
the realm of history and sub-human reality? And need we really 
take account of him? If this authentic human life is possible, 
then man is free to see, investigate, use, and enjoy the cosmos 
without reference to God. Correspondingly, he, as a person, bears 
no responsibility to see himself as an hypostasis of transfiguration, 
renewal, or reconciliation of the world, which is normal or “natural” 
as it is. 


*Ibid., p. 246. 
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Orthodox thought begins with different assumptions, essentially 
christological and anthropological. The world is in some way 
sub- or abnormal, that is, not natural in the state in which it 
is now. Christ, the perfect man, the normal man, is then the 
restorer of this abnormal existence. The Incarnation and the 
Resurrection, the entire divine economy, effect the conquest of 
death. In the God-man all men are to become more human, that 
is, to be more and more what God means them to be; man 
then is fully man and his existence valuable only when he cultivates 
this life with God. The present state of creation is seen to 
be neither normal nor natural, and a miracle is not an abrogation 
of the autonomy of the natural order, but precisely a restoration 
of that order. The Resurrection is the archetype of this restoration; 
death—mental, spiritual, and physical disintegration—is the grossest 
abnormality, the “final enemy” of humanity to be destroyed. If 
the world that the physical sciences study were creation in its 
fullness, then miracles would in fact be a kind of offensive 
absurdity. But nature was meant to be a continual miracle, “the 
rebounding of the created towards its source. This continual living 
openness to divine light is the true nature of things .” 7 

For all its doxological emphasis, there is in Orthodox thought 
no isolation of God. There is, of course, the emphasis on the 
absolute and essential hiatus between the created and the uncreated; 
but at the same time there is also the emphasis on the presence 
of God’s energies, his creative realities, which fill and maintain 
cosmic existence. There is no created supernatural as an inter¬ 
mediary, and there are no “forms” or “ideas” isolated, in the 
Augustinian sense, in the “mind” of God to which created reality 
must refer for its subsistence. This is seen clearly in the writings 
of St. Basil the Great . 8 In brief, the Eastern tradition knows no 
supernatural order between God and the created realm 
which is added to nature to produce a so-called super-nature. 
Eastern theology has only made the distinction between the created 
and the uncreated. 

Thus, to a very large extent we have in the West allowed 
a faulty notion of reality to condition our thinking. Unfortunately, 
it was a notion into which independent scientific investigation and 
application fit very readily and, finally, the “operational” meaning¬ 
lessness of God. The new movement toward secularization of 
Christianity is to a large extent part of a reaction to an other-worldly 
and existentially meaningless concept of God and is in harmony 


7 01ivier Clement, “Science and Faith,” St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
Quarterly , X (1966), p. 123. 

8 Basil of Caesarea, The Hexaemeron, translated by B. Jackson, Second 
Series, Vol. VIII: The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, 
Mich: Eerdmans Publishing Co,, 1955), p. 55. 
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with the cosmological notions associated with that kind of 
scholasticism. Thus, the “new reformation” stresses a worldliness 
in opposition to, or to the exclusion of, the transcendent. The 
soteriological goal—the world is to become more world, man is 
to be more man, but only through Christ’s Incarnation and 
Resurrection—is lost sight of. 

All that has been said in the previous section must be 
qualified on several levels, especially the somewhat oversimplified 
generalizations concerning Eastern and Western traditions. Further¬ 
more, in the traditionally Orthodox milieu there has been historically 
no occasion for an anti-supernatural mentality to arise, until the 
advent of Marxism. What has been said, therefore, concerning 
Eastern theology and cosmology has no real control against which 
to judge its validity, and now that this hostility to the transcendent 
has arisen, any notion of it is subject to the same critical thinking. 
At this point the Orthodox vision of the development of the 
situation is only a possible explanation of the problem and is not 
offered as a solution. 

In an effort to crystalize the problem surrounding the misuse 
and misunderstanding of science with regard to traditional Chris¬ 
tianity, it is interesting to consider a brief summary of an article 
by William Keeton. Keeton, a biologist, in an article entitled “Is 
Theology Based on Evidence?” illustrates both the perversion of 
the scientific approach and the misunderstanding of both theological 
content and epistemology . 9 

Keeton begins his article with an attack on the theological 
method as judged from the scientific and, more specifically, 
empirical frame of reference. He holds that even though theological 
claims are internally consistent and logically constructed on the 
basis of premises, they are really worthless. Scientists have no 
concern for the coherence of a system, as such, but primarily 
with the data of that system. It is on this point that the scientist, 
he informs us, has trouble with theology. The scientists, for whom 
Keeton seems to be speaking, see insufficient data at the basis 
of theology to justify its system. And if 

the scientist and the school children say to theology, as 
did Thomas, “Show me the evidence,” they are looked at 
reprovingly and given a lecture extolling the virtue of faith. 10 

But Keeton’s insistence on data is only symptomatic of his position 
and his misunderstanding with regard to the nature of theological 
statements. He writes, 

One can work indefinitely at devising magnificent hypothetical 


^William Keeton, “Is Theology Based on Evidence?” Dialogue , IV 
(Spring, 1965). 

“Ibid., p. 100. 
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castles, but these castles can have no reality without strong, 
hard foundations rooted in the physical reality. 11 

His position and presuppositions become clearer when he immediately 
adds, 


The theologians are proposing systems that are not consistent 
with the results science has gotten. Science has offered the 
evidence for its systems in the form of repeatable, predictable 
physical events. Now the burden of proof is on theology. 

Where is its evidence? 12 

Here we see clearly stated his sole criterion for judging the 
possibility of truth, the physical reality. Let us note that he is 
not saying that the basis of this consistency is that all truth is 
essentially one, but rather that all truth is essentially physical or 
can be reduced to it. He is not saying that the transcendent is 
for him problematical, but quite impossible precisely because 
science cannot deal with it. The transcendent is not repeatable, 
predictable, or controllable. Keeton’s assumption is clear: the 
physical reality is the only, the exclusive, reality, and it fully 
defines what we vaguely refer to as the “world.” 

On the question of knowing, Keeton freely admits that he 
is not quite sure as to what Christians mean by revelation. This 
lack of knowledge in no way keeps him from the casual assumption 
that revelation, whatever it is, is impossible as an event involving 
the supernatural precisely because as such it is not rooted in 
the physical reality: 

To say that we can get information by some means other than 
sensory perception or genetic transmission or other similar 
physical processes is to deny the physical nature of our 
nervous system and man himself. 18 

Clearly in this section, we can see the narrowing of the limits 
of reality. If man is anything, he is exclusively physical. Such an 
attitude represents a frightening obscurantism reminiscent of the 
blindness of Aristotelian theology dealing with Copemican science. 

Keeton takes us one step further and partially explains his 
dislike for any notion of the transcendent or the “supernatural.” 
He makes the following judgement on the necessity of his position: 

If this denial [that man is an exclusively physical being] 
were accepted, then science could not study man, because science 
can deal only with things fully subject to the laws of the 
physical universe. 14 


“Ibid., p. 99. 
**Ibid. 

**Ibid., p. 101. 
l *Ibid. 
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Apart from the fact that such circular reasoning is obviously 
unscientific, we see here again the notion that reality must be 
exclusively physical. But surely one cannot claim something to be 
true solely on the basis that if it were not true then science would 
have no operational way to deal with man. Keeton is attempting to 
create a rather invalid foundation for a de facto situation which 
indicates, in the process, an essential misunderstanding of the 
nature of the empirical method. 

The Church must face the fact, this article informs us, that 
its adherents “are subject totally” to the physical laws just as 
everything else in the universe. There is no revelation from outside 
the physical universe; it is not possible for a thought suddenly to 
implant itself in a human brain without resulting from normal, 
that is, fully physical processes. Keeton completely identifies thought 
with a physical process, when actually, from a scientific perspective, 
all he is able to say is that a biochemical process and thought 
occur together or are, at most, immediate to one another. Through¬ 
out his article Keeton has upheld physical data as the criterion 
of truth, yet he gives us no data or proof to contradict the 
existence of a supernatural or transcendent realm of reality. Surely 
this process of verification by falsification is not one of the 
touchstones of the empirical method. He has, in effect, provided 
us only with philosophical presuppositions which are objectively 
not inherent in the scientific method, but have their source in 
other prejudices. 

Keeton warns us at the end of the article that the scientists 
are getting tired and frustrated with the possibility of dialogue 
because Christians always retreat to non-scientific things. In dealing 
with theologians, the scientists sometimes feel that they are chasing 
a “will-o’-the-wisp,” and if Christians insist in the face of this 
frustration that the scientific method in no way can exhaust 
reality and that Christianity transcends the reality of scientific 
processes, they are told that they are not “playing by the rules 
of the game.” Here is the real point: the author desires to change 
the essential nature of the Christian reality, conforming it to the 
rules of the scientific game, for the sake of a dialogue. But in this 
process are not the natures of both science and Christianity 
distorted? Is a dialogue on these terms possible? 

In Keeton’s article we have seen in an admittedly extreme 
and somewhat adolescent form what is referred to as scientism . 
By considering the response to the type of demand he makes on 
theology, it is not difficult to illustrate the effect such reasoning 
can have on Christian thinking concerning the supernatural. We 
are told by many modem Christian writers that contemporary man 
is, as a result of the scientific and technological ambiance, radically 
secularized. This contemporary man, we are assured, simply cannot 
accept a supernatural Christianity or supernatural elements in 
Christianity, and thus, Christianity must be desupematuralized so 
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as to make it more presentable or acceptable. Anthropocentric 
concern is now the basis for readjustment and judgement, and 
the mental or psychological climate is accepted as the norm and 
canonized as the criterion of validity. Not only is this age recognized 
as a particular age of man, but as the age of the man come-of-age. 
Apparently this man come-of-age is totally at ease in a radically 
secularized environment and, in turn, must allow himself to be 
defined by it . 15 

The approach which is offered to us is simple: Christianity 
can escape conflict with this world by conforming to it. The result 
is the denial of the supernatural elements of Christianity. If we 
believe, finally, that it is desirable to conciliate an imagined threat 
from the physical sciences on their own terms, then we shall 
inevitably regard it as desirable to reject the historicity of the 
Virgin Birth, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and faith. If the 
world poses all the questions to the Church and there is no 
interchange, then is it not true that all the answers must be in 
the categories of the world (in this case empirical science)? 

One author describes a group of thinkers in the Christian 
community whose 

confidence in science tends to be infinite, tending to believe 
that the methodology of science is a perfect instrument 
capable of discerning whatever truth there is and validating 
its reality beyond a shadow of a doubt. 16 

In this category we find the so-called new theologians, ably 
represented by Paul van Buren and John Robinson. For these two 
authors the secularistic and scientific world view is the starting 
point. From this perspective they judge Christianity and ask that 
it be changed to conform to the secularistic vision. 

It is in this vein that Paul van Buren asserts his faith that 
the modern Christian must accept totally the intellectual categories 
of what he identifies as twentieth-century thought. This point is 
clear: 


The idea of the empirical intervention of a supernatural 
“God” in the world of men has been ruled out by the 
influence of modern science on our thinking. In making such 
statements we reveal our own commitment to modern science, 
and we would only add that modern thought tends to grant 
the validity of the findings of the natural sciences. 17 

These are certainly sweeping statements which of course ignore 


^Mascall, op. cit., p. 7. 

16 S. H. Miller, ‘The Church and the Scientists,” Ecumenical Review, 
IX (July, 1957), p. 384. 

17 Paul van Buren, The Secular Meaning of the Gospel (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1963), p. 100. 
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all of the current writing that deals with a constructive and 
harmonious interaction between science and faith. Furthermore, in 
keeping with the introduction to this paper the fact that van Buren 
does not say science has disproved the existence of the supernatural 
must be noted; he says rather that the very influence of science 
has ruled out the idea. Thus, in general, something is not true 
or false, but believable or unbelievable, meaningful or meaningless. 
“God-language,” for van Buren, for example, simply has no 
meaning. 

In the Secular Meaning of the Gospel van Buren presents 
his notion on the clarification of biblical language. This process 
is accomplished by an empirical method which “reflects the thinking 
of an industrialized, scientific age.” The method, he tells us, 
has taken certain categories of modern thought seriously and 
accepted them without qualification . 18 It is in a section such as 
this that one is able, in the words of Eric Mascall, to see a total 
capitulation to and canonization of the thought categories of a 
scientific milieu. 

In the light of the criteria he adopts, the empirical, the 
human, and the ethical aspects of the Gospel are emphasized; the 
divine and transcendental elements are correspondingly eliminated. 
The emphasis is not on God (an essentially meaningless word), 
but on man. All God-statements are exclusively references to the 
human situation. Thus, in keeping with the outlook of scientism 
the supernatural is ruled out because science cannot deal with it, 
and man is given the tenuous position of the “dethroned” God. 

The person of Jesus is seen in essentially the same terms. 
Van Buren rejects the Chalcedonian definition of the perfect 
hypostatic unity of two unconfused natures. For him, if Jesus is 
not only a man, he cannot be a man at all . 19 The Resurrection 
is treated in the same way. As a physical, historical reality it 
could not have occurred; it is unacceptable to modern man as it 
is traditionally expressed. In van Buren’s view, the Resurrection, 
since it could not be reality as described, is nothing but an 
interpretation of the existential situation in which the disciples 
of Jesus found themselves after his death. The Resurrection in 
this view becomes the experience of freedom, which by some 
means is “caught” from Jesus. 

Again, we are told that the Resurrection is ruled out, not 
because it is true or false but because it is not within the realm 
of empirical possibility. He writes that 

because of the influence of the natural sciences, especially 

biology, on our thinking today, we can no more silence 


w Ibid. t pp. 101-102. 
“ Ibid ., p. 38. 



the questions concerning the changes in the cells at death 
which spring to our minds when we read the Easter 
story of the Gospels than we can deny that we live in 
the twentieth century.* 0 

Surely the early Christians knew and experienced the reality and 
finality of the stench of death and the fact that dead bodies do 
not naturally come back to life. Moreover, no amount of twentieth 
century knowledge is able to establish scientifically whether or not 
a unique event, involving one man, who happened also to have 
been God, could or could not have happened. 

The foregoing is a rather brief summary of some of van 
Buren’s main thoughts relating to this subject. It is not quite clear 
why van Buren has given himself so totally to the thought patterns 
of one segment, admittedly influential, of one century, the twentieth. 
Why not the categories of another age? Why did van Buren not 
adopt as his starting point the outlook and content, though not 
necessarily the form, that has characterized Christian thinking 
for almost two thousand years? Instead, he ignores the question 
of truth and puts the Gospel and Christ within the framework of 
modern empirical science, linguistic analysis, and existentialism. 
The result is clear and inevitable. 

The second person who will help illustrate the relationship 
being discussed is the Bishop of Woolwich, John Robinson. His 
work Honest to God, unlike the Secular Meaning of the Gospel , is 
written on a popular and rather unsystematic level and is therefore 
more difficult to deal with. In general, his conclusions are more 
moderate than van Buren’s, but his tone and presuppositions are 
the same. In the introduction to the book he sets the view and 
states the problem: 

I am convinced that there is a growing gulf between the 
traditional orthodox supernaturalism in which our Faith has 
been framed and the categories which the “lay” world 
(for want of better term) finds meaningful. 211 

At this point it is interesting to note his emphasis on the word 
“meaningful” and his reference to the faith’s being framed in 
supernatural categories. Presumably, as will be seen later, the 
supernatural is not of the esse of Christianity. 

He clarifies what he says above, and, in keeping with van 
Buren’s notion, makes the point that the supernatural realities 
are to be rejected, not because they are false, but meaningless to 
present-day man. He writes rather honestly: 

But, even when it is Christian in content, the whole scheme 


p. 127. 

21 John A. Robinson, Honest to God (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1963), p. 8. 
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of a supernatural Being coming down from heaven to “save” 
mankind from sin... is frankly incredible to a man “come 
of age... . ,,2a 

Supposedly, modem man is so totally secularized that he can 
no longer believe in transcendent realities. But who is this “man” 
and on what basis is he established as the criterion for what is 
or is not authentic Christianity? 

Here, as in van Buren, we uncover another characteristic of 
this secularistic thinking which claims the authority of empirical 
science as its foundation. That is, the reduction of categories and 
content to anthropocentric terms, a process which is admittedly 
fostered by the technological success of science. God-language, 
Robinson affirms, is really language about the human condition. 

If statements about God are statements about the “ultimacy” 
of personal relationships, then we must agree that in a real 
sense Feuerbach was right in wanting to translate “theology” 
into anthropology.* 53 

This passage becomes clearer when it is seen in the light of his 
notion of die transcendent. For Robinson, the transcendent does 
not refer to something supernatural, totally other, or uncreated, 
but to the “beyond in our midst,” that is, that which is within . 24 
God-language being essentially man-language means that tran¬ 
scendence is a term applied to interpersonal relations. For instance, 
the statement that God is personal does not mean that he can, in 
a mysterious manner, have contact with man, but rather that 
reality at its “deepest level” is personal . 25 

It is within this context that we must understand his approach 
to worship, traditionally the most essential element in the Christian 
response to God’s love. He writes that the purpose of worship is 

to make us more sensitive to these depths [that is, of common 
life], to focus, sharpen and deepen our response to the world 
and other people- 26 

Certainly, no Christian would say that these points are not 
hoped-for noble outcomes of the Christian liturgy, but Robinson 
makes no reference to the fundamental purpose—adoration, praise, 
thanksgiving. Such a vision of worship is the inevitable outcome 
of an anti-personal approach to God and a corresponding emphasis 
on man. 

On the Resurrection Robinson’s position is somewhat similar 


“ Ibid ., p. 78. 

’“Ibid., p. 50. 

^Mascall, op. cit. f p. 165. 
25 Ibid see chapter three. 
**lbid. t p. 87. 
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to that of van Buren’s. The Resurrection is not something which 
happened primarily to Jesus, but was a vague, overwhelming 
experience which happened to the Apostles—“This overwhelming 
experience of the disciples is the great historical event which we 
call the Resurrection.” It is interesting here that he is neither 
denying nor affirming that Jesus was or was not alive after the 
Crucifixion, but simply that the essential perspective is the human 
and existential; the physical occurrence, if it happened at all, is 
quite secondary to what the Apostles thought had happened. 

The intellectual tendency inherent in Keeton’s, van Buren’s, 
and Robinson’s approach is one which Christians must be aware 
of in order to see the dangers, judge them critically, and avoid 
what Mascall has referred to as an unwarranted capitulation to 
a secularistic age. It is extremely important in this light to see 
the approach of these writers in the perspective of the nature of 
the scientific enterprise. 

Certainly, it is clear, and the Christian must be the first 
to recognize it, that there are different aspects to reality. There 
is, in effect, not one “world,” but many “worlds.” These different 
aspects are to a degree autonomous, both intellectually and in the 
divine economy, and we must respect the claims of the particular 
science which deals with one particular aspect. However, this 
respect for natural science can be maintained without abandoning 
the Christian notion of the transcendent or the idea that God is 
present in his fullness in the so-called secular or natural world. 


Ill 

The central point pertinent to this discussion of the scientific 
method is the concept of operationalism, which is founded on the 
nature of the physical reality. Basically this concept holds that 
no area will be considered scientifically meaningful unless it can 
be dealt with in terms of an actual or possible experiment. The 
perversion of this principle in scientism (see Keeton) would hold 
that no concept whatever has any meaning unless it can be defined 
in terms of an experiment. Thus, God, love, wrong, and right 
are meaningless terms . 27 

Before a physical scientist begins his operation, he agrees to 
consider only a certain aspect of a particular problem. He poses 
for himself only tractable questions, and he will exclude all else 
from his operational consideration and work only with a limited 
problem with which he is able to deal precisely. The physical 
sciences—physics, chemistry, biology—have indeed achieved fantastic, 


^Edwin Taylor, “Limits of Scientific Knowledge,” The Christian 
Scholar, XLIII (Summer, 1960), p. 114. 
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precise and accurate information, but information about hinted, 
abstracted areas of reality. The exactitude has been purchased at 
a price, and that is the limiting of the question asked, the method 
employed, and the area investigated. By these inherent limitations 
in the method of empirical study, science is freed from seeking 
final answers, a priori order, and political or religious truth. 

The scientist maintains the limitation of the empirical method, 
including the scope of its applicability. In this light, it is the 
Christian’s responsibility to defend the prerogatives of science in 
its own area, that is, the area to which its method can operationally 
be applied. Thus, Keeton’s supposition that there is no truth 
outside the sphere of the empirical scientific method and that all 
truth must be rooted in the physical reality is meaningless and 
inadequate to our personal experience of the world. Actually, 
Keeton’s position implies two notions, both scientifically untenable; 
first, the empirical method is extended to all areas of reality, and 
second, reality is radically limited, or reduced, to that which the 
method can deal with operationally. 

The inevitable result of the application of the empirical method 
outside the realm of the physical world is what may be called 
reductionism. This is, in brief, a distortion of a particular aspect 
of reality which occurs when it is investigated by, and understood 
in terms of, a method not appropriate to its nature. An example 
of this application of one limited method to the complex area of 
human psychology will help to illustrate this point. 

The translation of depth psychological insights into objectivated 
science had results which could have been foreseen. One such 
result has been the limiting of the sphere of investigation in 
man to what fits this sphere of science.*® 

In general, when a particular procedure employed in investigating 
a particular part of reality turns out to be especially successful, 
the danger arises, as can be seen in Keeton’s approach, of assuming 
this method to be universally valid. The method, and its implicit 
assumptions, is then projected into domains for which it is not 
designed. The result of the misapplication of the empirical method 
is the reduction of a particular aspect of reality, let us say, in this 
case, the spiritual, to empirical operational terms. 

As was pointed out earlier, reduction in the sense of abstraction 
is a necessary part of operationalism in the empirical sciences. The 
real danger is to absolutize these abstractions and allow the isolation 
of a particular to blind us to the whole. The specialist must avoid 
becoming the atomized man who cannot see the person for his 
genes. If the whole is lost sight of, then the tree and the stone 


*®Rollo May, “Existential Psychology,” in Rollo May (ed.). Existence 
(New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958), p. 34. 
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are reduced, for example, to, or explained solely in terms of, 
electromagnetic vibrations, or biochemical interactions, but are not 
seen as integrated totalities. This point is made by Erwin Strauss 
in writing about the development of existential psychology. 

The world, as it unfolds in its sensory splendor, can never 
directly be made an object of mathematical science. Its 
qualities must in some way be effaced in order to allow 
quantification and measurement. 20 

Almost inevitably the scientific reduction of sensory experience, 
if taken as the final or total reality, terminates in a basic misconcep¬ 
tion of the process of experiencing and of the nature of the 
experiencing creature. Because man can be explained economically, 
sociologically, or biochemically in no way implies that these 
appoaches can exhaust the human reality. Naive scientism sees 
man in what may be called “nothing but” categories, that is, in 
the categories in which science operates. In this eviscerated 
Weltanschauung, the spiritual life is “nothing but” wish fulfillment 
or misdirected sex. Mental occurrences are “nothing but” epiphe- 
nomena, produced exclusively by chemical reactions. The saint is 
“nothing but” a psychotic; his mystical experiences are explained 
by the accumulation of pathological factors. 

This urge to deal with the world in terms of its parts comes 
from the influence of strict scientific categorization. To understand 
the totality of existence or reality it is necessary to interiorize 
its parts and integrate them into a view of the whole. To ignore 
the necessity of this interiorization is to destroy reality and be left 
in a world of disconnected parts. Perhaps one of the most urgent 
responsibilities of the twentieth century Christian is a search for 
an integrating principle in which all realities would meet and be 
related to each other. 

The model of the physical reality that the empirical sciences 
rest upon, involving selectivity and operationalism, demands 
epistemological circumspection. This inherent self-limitation renders 
scientific methology inadequate as the sole criterion or touchstone 
against which all reality is to be judged or investigated. When 
science claims that it studies reality, the scientist knows, functionally, 
that it is not saying that it studies the totality of reality. But 
the Christian perspective that the world is a creation of God, that 
God’s energies fill and seek to transfigure the universe, that man 
is in the image of God, does not at all signify that God is an 
obstacle to the scientific enterprise. On the contrary, reality from a 
Christian view simply presents itself to the empirical method as 
something which it cannot exhaust. 


29 Erwin Strauss, “Aesthesiology and Hallucinations,” in Rollo May 
(ed.), Existence (New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958), p. 139. 
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IV 

The great storm of the “death of God” controversy is 
passing, but the process of which it was symptomatic yet remains 
—a radical and limited worldliness. The great tragedy of this 
process of secularistic scientism from the Christian perspective 
is its present state of stagnation and paralysis in the vacuum of 
the age of fallen idols. 

The positive function of secularization, a type of exorcism, 
is the destruction of idols. But after the exorcism the cosmos 
awaits baptism in Christ. Here is the real sadness of our age, the 
failure to see the world sacramentally. Rather than seeing the 
life of the world restored to God in Christ, God is isolated or 
declared an unnecessary hypothesis. 

Science presents man with a choice. No longer is the earth 
a great womb, an idol of God; the cosmos as deity has been 
dethroned. Now man must either transfigure the cosmos or be 
consumed by it. Unfortunately this creative challenge is not being 
met. Instead we find an unwarranted capitulation on the part of 
many Christians to the exclusively secular world vision. From 
this vantage point they are no longer able to judge or take a 
moral stance. The Christian mind—the Pauline “mind of Christ”—is 
not only lost, but relegated to the meaningless. Secularized Chris¬ 
tianity proclaims renewal only in terms of “more of the same,” 
that is, more science, more technology, more urban centers. 

Theology must be a total world view which attempts to 
express the relationship between the Creator and creation. When 
we say “world view,” we do not mean a scholastic system into 
which all knowledge must fit; such was the catastrophe of 
Aristotelian scholasticism. But truth is one; all truth must be 
seen in the light of the Christian economy and the Divine Logos. 

How is this total world view to be effected? How are the 
disconnected elements to be reintegrated and the conflicts resolved? 
First, by realizing that the crisis we are facing is essentially 
epistemological and anthropological in nature. We are offered a 
secularized vision of man living exclusively in the realm of 
phenomena, where everything as object is exterior to him and, as 
such, a threat to his freedom. He is, in effect, integral to nothing. 
Part of the answer to this dilemma rests in the idea of the 
sacramental person, the Christian royal priest. The Christian person, 
in the Pauline and Patristic sense, is the hypothesis of reconciliation. 
For St. Maximus, for instance, it is the person who through his 
active love effects the unification of the cosmic elements put 
into disarray at the “fall.” It is precisely because man participates 
in the life of the world and is called to participate through 
Christ in the life of God that this reintegration is possible. Such 
is man’s unique and mysterious nature. Thus, the Christian 
person—investigating, praying, laughing, and suffering—is in a real 
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sense the agent of redemption and transfiguration of the sub-human 
cosmic reality. 

Here, with Teilhard de Chardin, we can see the work of 
a scientist who is also a Christian as an extension of the Eucharistic 
function of the Church. The material cosmos can become through 
the priestly activity of the Christian that which it is meant to be 
and, in Christ, has the power to be. The Christian person is 
autonomous neither from creation—men and nature—nor from God. 
Because he shares in the life of God through the gifts of the 
Incarnation and Resurrection he is able to act as a priest, offering 
creation back to God and enabling it to become what it was 
fully meant to be. It is this Eucharistic function which must define 
the life of the Christian in the life of the world. 
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On Some Characteristic Traits 
of Russian Philosophic Thought 


Sergei Levitzky 


The word “philosophy’ has different meanings in different 
national cultures. In Germany, for example, philosophy implied 
primarily a Weltanschauung, a philosophical world-view. 

Unfortunately the term Weltanschauung had been somewhat 
marred by Hitler’s Nazism and now has a bad connotation among 
laymen. One should not forget, however, that Weltanschauung 
formerly meant a synthetic view of the world as a whole. Thus, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer, with their absolute systems, are 
characteristically German, whereas John Stuart Mill and Bertrand 
Russell are typically English thinkers. 

In England and in the United States stress has fallen chiefly 
on epistemological analysis or on pragmatic perspectives; a 
synthetic world-outlook, on the other hand, has been regarded 
as too subjective. (It should be kept in mind that we are speaking 
of prevailing tendencies and approximations, not rules without 
exceptions.) 

In Russia the word “philosophy” has usually been interpreted 
in a somewhat different manner. In the Russian employment of 
this word, the question of the meaning of life, as well as practical 
inferences ensuing from one or another solution to this cardinal 
problem, is central. 

In its tendency to see the world as a whole, the Russian 
interpretation of philosophy is closer to the German with the 
essential difference that German philosophers usually separate 
their systems from the problems of life. For them “theory” and 
“practice” lie in different levels of being, whereas from the Russian 
standpoint philosophy must also solve the question “how to live.” 
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In this attitude Russians are more akin to Anglo-Saxons 
and their innate pragmatism, the difference being that Russians 
do not usually mean only effectiveness of actions, but primarily 
a general approach to life. 

Now, the problem of the meaning of life has an implicitly 

religious character. The idea of eternity and of service to supra- 

personal values is here of foremost importance. This refers both 
to religion, in the proper meaning of the word, as well as to 
atheism, which, in the case of Russians, has always meant a 

deification of something other than God (of matter, mankind, 
social doctrine, etc.). 

And this explains the fact that the most valuable Russian 
contribution to philosophical thought has been in religious philosophy. 
By contrast, the best fruits of German philosophy are metaphysical 
systems, and in the case of English and American philosophy 
epistemological analysis and practical wisdom. It is enough to 

recall the names Vladimir Solovyov, Kireievski, Berdyaev, and 
Lossky in order to demonstrate the intrinsically religious character 
of Russian philosophy. 

But Russian religious philosophy is not to be confused with 
theology. Theology is based on certain dogmatic conceptions 
which are then interpreted. As distinct from this, religious philosophy 
is based on ultimate personal intuitions and their rational 
clarification. This is especially demonstrable in the case of 
Berdyaev, whose philosophy is alien to every kind of dogmatism 
and, one might even say, deifies freedom. Since Berdyaev is well 
known in the Western world, reference to him might serve to 
clarify what Russians mean by “religious philosophy.” But Russian 
culture has produced many philosophers who did not succeed in 
attracting much attention abroad, although their doctrines or 
viewpoints are quite instructive and interesting. 

With few exceptions, almost all Russian philosophers of 
any caliber were religious philosophers. Of course, we do not 
mean that other nations did not have their representative religious 
philosophers. The names of Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr, Gabriel 
Marcel, and many others speak for themselves. But we mean that 
the best Russian philosophers were predominantly religious. 

Another characteristic trait of Russian thought is its 
preoccupation with the problems of history. In dealing with the 
question of the meaning of life Russian philosophers concerned 
themselves not only with individual but also with collective destiny, 
which for all practical purposes meant primarily the destiny of 
Russia. Of course, the problem of national destiny occupies an 
important place in the thought of almost every country. But in 
Russia, the best philosophic minds were passionately preoccupied 
with this problem. It could be even said that original Russian 
thought was evoked by this problem. The Slavophiles may serve 
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here as a classical example, although the problems of history 
do not exhaust their philosophy. 

To the concern with the religious meaning of life and the 
concern with the problems of history, one should add a further 
characteristic of Russian philosophy: its emotional tone. It is 
often said, and not without reason, that philosophers should 
divorce themselves from emotion. Emotions obscure the true, 
objective picture of reality and are one of the chief enemies of 
objectivity. Philosophers should philosophize sine ira et odio. 
This is all true, of course, but it is not the whole truth; for 
emotions are a moving force in all human endeavors. Even Spinoza, 
a classical example of a dispassionate thinker, spoke about Amor 
Dei intellectuals. There are emotions and emotions; hatred, envy, 
self-aggrandisement are emotions which obscure the mind, but a 
noble aspiration for truth and search for the meaning of life are 
also emotions, though of a higher order. In this sense, no 
philosopher is without emotion. And in the case of Russian thinkers 
this emotional overtone was especially pronounced. The philosophy 
of the Slavophiles, with their extolling of human warmth and 
belief in the heart, is in this respect especially illuminating. It is 
also not accidental that the highly talented, if less known, Russian 
philosopher Yurkevich tried to develop “a philosophy of the 
heart.” The philosophy of Dostoievsky about the keenness of 
which there can be no doubt, was also preeminently a wisdom 
of the heart. 

In contrast, in Western philosophy, with few exceptions 
(Pascal, Schelling), rationalism was the most characteristic trait 
until the advent of psychoanalysis and Existentialism. In other 
words, Russian philosophy was always existential, although not 
necessarily in the technical meaning of that term. But there are 
at least two eminent Russian thinkers whose philosophy may be 
called “existential” without reservations, namely, Berdyaev and 
Shestov. 

Twenty or thirty years ago Western academic philosophers 
looked with a feeling of superiority at Russian philosophy and 
thought of it as provincial. But now, with the rise of the level 
of Russian studies, this viewpoint is shared by only a few, although 
the knowledge of Russian philosophy in the West is far from 
satisfactory. 

The paradoxical fact, however, is that with the rise of the 
military and political might of Russia, and the corresponding rise 
of Russian area studies, the general picture of Russian culture 
has become more and more distorted. The politization of Russian 
culture has blinded insight into Russia’s spirituality, and those 
who are seriously interested in Russia should strive to understand 
that country in its truly historical and spiritual context, an approach 
which is rare in the numerous books on Russia. The knowledge 
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of Russia’s philosophy, as well as its literature, is of utmost 
importance for a real understanding of the spirit of Russian 
culture. 

At this point we must mention still another important obstacle 
to the understanding of the Russian spirit. Unfortunately, the 
most outstanding Russian philosophers are almost unknown in 
contemporary Soviet Russia precisely because they were religious 
and thus not only contradict dialectical materialism, but present 
a direct challenge to it. This explains the strange situation whereby 
Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov, rather poor philosophers but 
important social thinkers, are better known in Western intellectual 
circles than such profound Christian philosophers as Florensky 
or Prince Evgenii Trubetskoi. The works of these men are hardly 
available, and there are few experts in the West on real Russian 
philosophy. 

As to the founder of independent Russian philosophy, Vladimir 
Solovyov (1853-1900), his works are well known in Germany, 
but little studied in England or the United States. Solovyov 
undertook a grandiose attempt to reconcile religion with science 
and rational philosophy, somewhat akin to Teilhard de Chardin’s 
ideas. His philosophy was inclined to be pantheistic, and the 
idea of Pan-Unity played a dominant role in his system. He 
exerted a tremendous influence on most Russian thinkers of 
the twentieth century. It would be out of place to outline his 
teaching in this context; however, it is interesting to note that, 
while seeing in the mystical experience the root of all knowledge, 
and being a deeply religious man, he hailed the Western ideas of 
freedom and law in the sociopolitical domain. According to him 
the traditional temptation of the West is “godless man,” while 
the traditional temptation of the East is “inhuman Deity.” He 
tried to reconcile this antinomy in the idea of Godmanhood. It 
is a pity that Solovyov’s stimulating ideas are so little known in 
the Western world. 

Generally speaking, the gaps in the Western knowledge of 
Russian religious philosophy are too obvious to bear further 
discussion. This is, we repeat, unfortunate because both philo¬ 
sophically and culturally Russian Christian philosophers enriched 
Russian and world culture much more than, for instance, Lenin’s 
version of Marxism. Indeed, the success of Marxism in Russia 
may be explained primarily by the fact that this materialistic and 
atheistic doctrine was perceived as a substitute for true religious 
philosophy. 

Thus the preoccupation with the question of the meaning 
of life and national destiny explains the predominantly religious 
character of Russian philosophy. The Russian spirit is directed 
toward eternity to a greater degree than the spirit of most other 
national cultures, and most of the gifted Russian philosophers 
were religiously oriented. 
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The first original Russian thinkers, despite the undeniable 
influences of Schelling and Hegel, were the Slavophiles. Khomiakov’s 
idea of Sobomost (religious togetherness) and Kireievski’s idea 
of the wholeness of the human personality had a basically religious 
character, as their idea of the religious destiny of Russia 
demonstrates. We can add parenthetically that the philosophy of 
most of the Westemizers, despite their greater impact on the 
Russian intelligentsia, was poorer in content than the philosophy 
of the Slavophiles. The Westemizers were predominantly socio¬ 
political thinkers, whereas Slavophiles and their followers were 
religious metaphysicians. But the division into “Slavophiles” and 
“Westemizers” is, strictly speaking, applicable only to the thinkers 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. After Vladimir Solovyov, 
who was closer to the Slavophiles in the religious sense and 
closer to the Westemizers in the socio-political domain, the 
picture became more complicated. 

In the overcoming of this traditional split Solovyov became 
a predecessor of such eminent thinkers of the twentieth century 
as Berdyaev and Bulgakov. Berdyaev, for example, never repudiated 
his predilection for Marxism (which, before Lenin, was considered 
a Western import), but tried to give it a religious and idealistic 
interpretation, not the usual atheistic and materialistic understanding. 
This viewpoint was a new phenomenon in Russian thought, because 
previously a religious orientation had been associated with political 
conservatism, whereas social progress had been closely connected 
with atheistic and materialistic thought. Unfortunately, this new, 
healthier trend failed to exert its due influence on the socio-political 
sphere of Russian life, but it became highly fruitful in the realm 
of spiritual culture. 

This circumstance, is, by the way, most dangerous to the 
official ideology and such thinkers as Berdyaev, despite his world 
fame and influence, have been almost completely suppressed in 
the Soviet Union. 

There are, however, signs that part of the Soviet intellectual 
youth, which is not satisfied by the dogmatic and soulless doctrine 
of dialectical materialism, is demonstrating an interest in Russian 
religious philosophy and seizes every opportunity to read its 
followers. This is encouraging and indicates that spiritual thirst 
has not died in the USSR and that Marxism cannot satisfy this 
thirst. 

The Slavophiles, despite their deeply religious philosophy 
and their historic significance, do not present any ideological 
danger to the Soviets. Their political conservatism can scarcely 
attract any modern Russian. But modern Russian religious philosophy 
beginning with Vladimir Solovyov and ending with Berdyaev does 
present such a danger because it is free from outdated conservative 
illusions and because it deals with the problems of the modem 
age. It shows that it is quite possible to be on the level of modem 
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industrial and social civilization and yet to believe passionately 
in God. Moreover, modern Russian religious philosophers 
demonstrate by their works that in the present world, both 
promising and terrible, the need for God and for deliverance 
is especially acute. 

The path of modern Russian philosophers has led 
characteristically “from Marxism to idealism” and further, to 
the eternal truth of Christianity seen through the prism of our 
atomic age. In this connection a statement made by Lenin is 
revealing: “The old fashioned, poorly educated, but pious priest, 
not to speak of corrupted ones, only help our cause.” Modem 
Russian philosophers were not priests (although some of them 
became priests later), but the mere fact that they belonged to 
the intellectual elite and yet were deeply religious could present 
a temptation for many Marxists, the more so if we take into 
consideration that most of these philosophers were formerly 
Marxists who had became disillusioned with this doctrine because 
of its spiritual poverty. Thus they paved the way for future “former” 
Marxists in the West (a la Koestler or Camus). 

In this connection, we would like to say a few words about 
the characteristic traits of the Russian religious renaissance of 
the beginning of the twentieth century. In that movement mystical 
religiosity was combined with an unusually high cultural level, 
and its philosophers belonged to the intellectual elite of Russia. 
Those of them who were politically active or perceptive were 
the Westemizers—liberals or socialists in their thinking. They 
exerted a great influence, but only on a thin layer of intellectuals. 
At the same time, the majority of the Russian intelligentsia held 
back by inertia still considered the highest ideological authorities 
to be Belinski, Chernychevsky or Mikhailovsky; they were simply 
not yet prepared for the new message. But from the year 1909 
Russian religious philosophers began to exert an influence also 
on the wider circles of the intelligentsia, and were it not for the 
revolution that resulted from the unsuccessful course of the war, 
they undoubtedly would have acquired a large following among 
the educated classes. 

The prime concern of these thinkers was the attempt to 

synthesize or at least to reconcile religion with modem secular 

culture, for the traditional Church had been closed within its 
theological and moralistic tower, and science, art, and literature 
were held in suspicion by it. By contrast, Russian religious 

philosophers held the view that Christianity is universal religion 
from which no branch of human cultural activity can be excluded. 
Being fully aware of the sinfulness of human nature, they stressed, 
nevertheless, the presence of God’s image in man. Most of them 
were also mystics, but at the same time they closely watched 
the contemporary social and political developments, often taking 
an active part in them. In short, it was not only a religious 
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renaissance but also a blooming cultural spring, especially as 
contrasted with a certain intellectual semi-sleep of the preceding 
period, for in the eighties, and partly in the nineties, the majority 
of Russia’s intelligentsia was oriented predominantly toward 
sociology. Art for art’s sake, as well as philosophy for wisdom’s 
sake, was regarded as a kind of betrayal of the common cause, 
service to the people. The Populists at that time dominated the 
cultural scene. 

This situation may be reminiscent of the Soviet attitude toward 
art and philosophy. But the substantial difference is that at that 
time there was cultural freedom in Russia (not political, of course), 
and the Populists could not impose their views on others. They 
simply snubbed the representatives of pure art and pure philosophy 
(so die poet Fet and the philosopher Leontiev were snubbed). 
But by the end of the nineties, because of the appearance of 
flamboyant Symbolism in poetry, the ideological hegemony of 
the Populists was broken, and thus the ground for a more favorable 
reception of religious philosophy had been laid. 

Generally speaking, there were four types of new religious 
thinkers: Decadent Christians, Sophiologists, pure philosophers, 
and the adherents of religiously conceived freedom. The Decadents 
tried to modernize Christianity, which they understood as a 
primarily ascetic religion, allegedly mimical to life and culture. 
While recognizing an historical need for asceticism, they insisted 
that in our time a new religion of physicality, life-affirmation, and 
culture must be infused into traditional Christianity. The main 
representative of these modernists was D. Merezhkovsky (1866- 
1941). He postulated his doctrine in impressive antinomies (religion 
of life versus religion of death, the truth of the spirit versus the 
truth of the flesh, etc.). Due to the literary merits of his works, 
his passionate belief in his theses, and his personal refinement he 
exerted a strong influence at one time. 

Merezhkovsky’s main works, Tolstoy and Dostoievsky and 
his trilogy Christ and Antichrist, played a pioneering role in the 
Russian cultural and religious renaissance. But on the other hand, 
Merezhkovsky lacked philosophical training and self-discipline, and 
thus he stylized the religious problems in an annoyingly one-sided 
manner. Consequently, with the advent of such men as Berdyaev 
and Ivanov, his influence became confined to a narrow group of 
modernists, although he always attracted a wide range of readers. 

Merezhkovsky played the outstanding role in the history of 
Russian religious renaissance, but his merits as a religious thinker 
were far less impressive. Paradoxically he combined a sectarian mind 
with a broad and refined intellectual talent for cultural and literary 
creativity. 

The Sophiologists—Father Pavel Florensky, Father Sergius 
Bulgakov, and to some extend Prince Evgenii Trubetskoi—developed 
Solovyov’s teaching on the Holy Sophia. Especially Florensky 
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and Bulgakov expounded Solovyov’s doctrine, which had remained 
ambiguous in the philosophy of their teacher. According to Solovyov, 
Holy Sophia was the ideal aspect of the World Soul, in which the 
world is an organic whole. But in Solovyov’s teaching Holy Sophia 
was conceived as a kind of cosmogonical Eros, more in the spirit 
of Plato and Plotinus than in the spirit of the Church’s consciousness. 

Florensky made an attempt to free this doctrine of the 
pantheistic overtones which were so strong in Solovyov. He 
christianized Solovyov’s doctrine, laying more stress on love-agape 
than on love-Eros. Florensky’s doctrine remained unfinished 
because he remained in the Soviet Union after the Revolution 
and was not permitted to continue his religious writings. Father 
Bulgakov, who emigrated in 1922, developed Florensky’s thought 
with great consistency and detail. In Bulgakov’s conception, Holy 
Sophia is a link connecting God with die world and especially 
with man. Without this link human personality disintegrates. Critics 
reproached Bulgakov for introducing practically a “fourth 
hypostasis,” thus contradicting the dogma of God’s Trinity. But 
Bulgakov replied that Holy Sophia is not a fourth hypostasis, 
but contains a “hypostatic element.” 

At any rate, it could be said that Solovyov, Florensky, and 
Bulgakov gave a profoundly philosophical interpretation to the 
veneration of the Mother of God so prominent in Russia since the 
Kievan period. If in the West Mary was venerated mainly as the 
Holy Virgin, in Russia her maternal aspect was stressed. Solovyov, 
Florensky and Bulgakov gave a philosophical foundation to this 
veneration. 

Berdyaev said that in the eyes of these thinkers the image 
of the Mother of God overshadowed that of Christ. Even if this is 
true, it does not diminish the philosophical importance of the 
Russian “Sophiologists.” There is no doubt that Florensky and 
Bulgakov tried to continue along the lines of Orthodox theology 
and did not want to be “Modernists.” 

The third man we mentioned, Prince Evgenii Trubetskoi, 
also continued along Solovyov’s lines. His own philosophy may 
be called the “orthodoxized” system of Solovyov, stripped of 
the sophiological speculations of Florensky and Bulgakov. He was 
also more philosophically consistent than they. His main work, 
The Meaning of Life , is a convincing attempt to prove that 
without God’s existence life has no positive meaning. In the 
annals of Russian philosophy he will remain one of the most 
balanced thinkers, and it is a pity that his works have not yet 
been translated into foreign languages. 

A third group of this period consisted of the thinkers who 
started from purely philosophical, even epistemological, research, 
but ended in religious philosophy. Here we find the two sharpest 
minds of Russian philosophy, N. Lossky and S. Frank. In 
epistemology they both were “intuitivists” and tried to prove that 
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without intuition of “things in themselves” no knowledge is possible. 
Since they based their teaching on the analysis of the structure 
of consciousness, their conclusions are persuasive. In metaphysics, 
they taught that the world is an organic whole, not without 
Solovyov’s influence, but in a different direction from Florensky 
and Bulgakov. This is especially true in the case of Lossky, who 
made a gigantic effort to reconcile the idea of the Panunity of 
the world with Leibnitz’s monadology. 

In this spirit, Lossky stressed the innate freedom and inner 
independence of all “substantive agents” (as he called them, 
“monads”). Yet, according to him, these monads are not closed, 
but open; they are interconnected and interwoven in the Panunity 
of the world, but they enter into communication with other agents 
not by necessity, but freely. Developing his ideas on freedom of 
will, Lossky asserted that men are free from the enviroment, 
from heredity, from their past, and even from God Himself, insofar 
as God created men to be free. From the religious standpoint, 
Lossky’s system is the most consistent system of pure theism 
carried out in Russian philosophy. 

As distinct from this system, Frank’s teaching represents the 
most profound and consistent development of the idea of Panunity. 
According to Frank, God is transcendent to the world and to 
men, while the world and men are immanent to Him. He believed 
that Panunity is strictly “metalogical,” transcending the realm of 
created creatures. Therefore, Panunity in its projection to the 
realm of reason can be expressed only in “antinomies,” but in 
itself it is an “unthinkable synthesis.” 

Some critics see in Frank the sharpest mind in Russian 
philosophy (this is true of Zenkovsky, for instance), but from 
this author’s standpoint that honor belongs to Lossky. At any 
rate, the fact that the two most significant Russian theoretical 
thinkers of the twentieth century turned to religious philosophy 
demonstrates once more the innate religiosity of the Russian 
mind. 

Finally, to the fourth group of the Russian renaissance belong 
the thinkers who might be called the “religious Existentialists.” 
The best representatives of that trend were Nicholas Berdyaev 
and Lev Shestov. Different as they are, they both stress the 
tragic character of life and the need for a religious catharsis. 
They belong to the prophetical type of thinker, and both stress 
the irrationality of human nature and the importance of the 
problem of world evil. But here the similarities end and we have 
to deal with each of them individually. 

Berdyaev began as a socialistic thinker. He took part in the 
famous ideological battle between the Populists and Marxists, 
and he was on the side of the Marxists. But even then he was 
not an Orthodox Socialist. He tried to found a social doctrine 
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of Marxism based on Kant’s epistemology and ethics, and not 
on atheism and dialectical materialism. 

Berdyaev’s fellow exile in Vologda, Lunacharsky, who later 
became Commisar for Education, predicted then that Berdyaev 
would not long remain a Marxist. This prediction soon proved 
true. Berdyaev’s evolution led him “From Marxism to 
Idealism” (the name of the famous Symposium) and even further 
to Christianity. But in this reconversion to religion he proved to 
be highly unorthodox. According to more strict critics, he even 
became a heretic, and other critics disputed his right to be 
called a Christian. But the sincerity and profundity of his faith 
cannot be doubted, even if he breaks sharply with many traditional 
views and even with some dogmas. 

Berdyaev’s system, if system it may be called, is built on 
the notion of a dualism of God and Uncreated Freedom which 
is rooted in Nothingness, or to be more precise, in “groundlessness” 
(in what Jacob Boeheme has called the “Ungrund ”). Freedom is 
the possibility of everything, including self will and irrational caprice. 
Man is a “child of God and a child of Nothingness, of uncreated 
Freedom.” 

Freedom itself is not evil; it is “beyond good and evil.” But 
it becomes evil if it resists the will of God and moral imperatives. 
The struggle against evil must aim at overcoming the wrong 
direction of our will and not at the subjugation of freedom, for 
freedom is also the root of every goodness. Freedom itself must 
be preserved, unless man is to become an “automaton of virtue,” 
instead of God’s free ally, as he is destined to be. 

The ethics of moral law is a necessary step in the elevation 
of man above his half animal level. But, if being is absolutized, 
the ethics of law leads either to moral fanaticism or to moral 
formalism, with the inevitable hypocrisy. For moral law alone 
can not restrain man from doing evil and is unable to annihilate 
the source of evil, irrational freedom. On higher level stands 
the ethics of redemption with its good tidings about the omnipotence 
of God’s grace, for this ethics liberates man from the moralistic 
bondage and opens the way for the direct communication of man 
with God. 

But the ethics of redemption often leads man to preoccupation 
with the salvation of his own soul and easily degenerates into an 
ethics of “transcendental egocentricity.” Only an ethic of creativity, 
of creation of new positive values, is able, according to Berdyaev, 
to transform evil impulses into positive good will, with no 
subconscious brakes. 

The ethic of freedom aims at the sublimation of freedom, 
not at its suppression. Yet human life is always tragedy, either 
banal or sublime, for God cannot annihilate evil because he then 
would annihilate freedom, the root of both good and evil. But 
by admitting evil in the world for the sake of freedom, God 
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Himself must suffer as a father suffers after he has given his 
children freedom and sees their misuse of it. 

In this spirit, Berdyaev denies God’s omnipotence but affirms 
the innate goodness of God. This line of thought has led him 
to the idea of a “suffering God.” In answering objections that 
he humiliated God, Berdyaev says that the “self-conceited God” 
is ethically inferior to the suffering God. 

As we can see even from these scanty lines, Berdyaev’s 
conception of Christianity borders on a heresy that is akin to 
Gnosticism, which contrasted an “evil” God the Creator to the 
Savior Christ. Nevertheless, it is a noble heresy motivated by 
the highest ethical considerations. 

The main thing, however, is that Berdyaev developed a 
highly original doctrine. He often illustrated his points by referring 
to ancient and contemporary history, and because of his brilliant 
literary talent, he succeeded in attracting the widest attention. He 
is known everywhere, save in his own country (a circumstance 
he has stressed with an ironical regret). 

At any rate, Western “experts” who speak about the allegedly 
innate Communistic or totalitarian character of Russian culture, 
or about essential Russian “collectivism,” can hardly reconcile 
their statements with the philosophy of Berdyaev or Dostoievsky, 
for both of them cherished freedom and conceived it in the 
spirit of Christ. 

Berdyaev can serve as a brilliant example of a religious 
thinker who dared to subject even dogmas to critical analysis, 
and yet remained faithful to the very spirit of Christianity. In a 
purely philosophical sense, Berdyaev is one of the most stirring 
Russian contributors to world philosophy. 

The other Russian Existentialist thinker, Lev Shestov, did 
not gain as much popularity, but he has always had admirers 
among Russian and Western intellectuals. Shestov is perhaps 
the most radical irrationalist in world philosophy. He finds that 
the “truths of reason” are hidden, but are the worst enemies 
of freedom and faith. For him truth is a paradox, an absurdity 
(from the standpoint of reason), but he combats reason in a 
very rationalistic way. He tries to undermine the fortress of 
reason in the disguise of a rationalist. He is a sceptic, but in the 
name of God, and he decidedly prefers a God-seeking Jerusalem 
to the culturally saturated Athens (especially in the book Athens 
and Jerusalem ). 

In contrast to emotionally charged writings of Berdyaev, 
Shestov writes in a restrained, calm manner without literary 
ornaments. There is something classical in his philosophic prose, 
and although he speaks always about the same thing, he succeeds 
in making his works highly interesting. He has a gift for conveying 
all shades of meaning, and is a master of baffling his readers. 
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In his later years he “discovered Kierkegaard,” who became his 
most favored thinker. 

It is a pity that most of Shestov’s works are not yet 
translated into English. But even on the basis of the few works 
translated into French, he has become highly popular in France 
among the intellectuals. Lev Shestov’s writings are among the 
most original Russian contributions to philosophy, and their 
religiosity confirms our basic thesis about the innate religiosity 
of Russian thought. 

Speaking from the bird’s-eye viewpoint, we can say that the 
Russian religious renaissance was one of the upsurges of Russian 
national genius in the field of philosophy. In this fact lies the 
epoch-making significance of the period. Russian religious 
philosophers built a bridge between religion and culture; they 
dispelled many prejudices against religion which were so widespread 
among the Russian intelligentsia, and they created works which 
will be studied for centuries. 

But this cultural blossoming also had its negative aspects. 
It was full of heresies and temptations. The mixture of religion 
and Eros, the deification of man, the one-sided stylizations of 
religion are examples of the aberrations of religious consciousness. 
But the truth seldom reveals itself without aberrations and errors. 
At any rate, by the beginning of the Twenties, these distortions 
had on the whole been overcome, and the positive aspects of 
the religious renaissance prevailed. 

The Russian religious renaissance was interrupted by external 
factors: revolution and its consequences. Most Russian religious 
philosophers were forced to emigrate. They continued their creativity 
in emigration; The best works of Lossky, Berdyaev, and Bulgakov 
were written abroad. Their creativity became in some ways aligned 
with the religious renaissance in the West which began after 
World War I. Berdyaev, for example, exerted considerable influence 
on many Western thinkers, especially in France. 

At any rate, silenced in modern Russia, the cause of the 
Russian religious renaissance began to be known in the Western 
world. In 1965 in the United States alone there appeared two 
anthologies on this subject, one by Father Alexander Schmemann, 
and another by Simon Frank (posthumous edition), while in 
England Professor Zernoff has writen a voluminous book viewing 
this subject from historical perspectives. The very term “Russian 
renaissance” has now acquired a more familiar ring in the West, 
at least in academic circles. In some universities (e.g. Kansas, 
Berkeley, Cambridge) special courses or seminars are held on 
the subject. 

The fact that the West did not pay special attention earlier 
to this period should not astonish us, for before World War II the 
level of Russian studies (with the exception of history) was 
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rather low, and it sometimes takes decades before certain cultural 
achievements are recognized. Let us remember that Kierkegaard 
had to wait almost seventy-five years before non-Danish 
philosophers began to study him seriously. In the case of the Russian 
religious renaissance, the situation was aggravated by the fact 
that in the Soviet Union this period was suppressed for many 
decades for political reasons, and even now with the advent of 
a “thaw” in Russia, the thinkers we have discussed are mentioned 
only in derogatory remarks. But neither history of culture nor 
nature can tolerate a vacuum, and sooner or later this period 
will be studied also in Russia, even if in a prejudiced manner. 

In this article we have not tried to outline the teaching of 
the Russian philosophers of the twentieth century in a detailed 
manner; rather the goal was to take a bird’s-eye look at the 
period in the context of some innate traits of Russian religiosity. 
This article is addressed mainly to those who have no concrete 
notions about the Russian religious renaissance, but it is hoped 
that even those who are acquainted may benefit from this short 
essay. 

In a more detailed study it would be possible not only to 
present the ideas and systems of the above-mentioned thinkers, 
but also to draw some parallels between them and their 
contemporaries, the poets of the Silver Age, for the Silver Age 
in poetry and the revival of Russian music by Scriabin, Stravinsky, 
and Prokofiev are manifestations of the same cultural upsurge. 

We can safely say that the Russian religious renaissance, 
strongly influenced by Dostoievsky and Solovyov, represents not 
only the highest achievement of Russian philosophy (both in 
an academic and generally cultural sense), but contributed abiding 
values to the world of philosophy in general. The fact the 
Western intellectuals are slow in recognizing and absorbing these 
values does not diminish their supra-national significance. 

At any rate, those who study or will study this period will not 
spend their time and energy in vain. These studies will help them 
to understand the spirit of Russian culture, and they will also 
enrich their participation in the intellectual culture of the world. 

There are many provinces in the world of philosophy, and 
Russian religious philosophy represents, if not the brightest, then 
surely one of the most honorable places in the domain of the 
universal world of spiritual values. 
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Notes and Comments 


The Ecumenical Institute 


Although it may seem strange that a report on the Ecumenical 
Institute, which is located in Switzerland, should come from Greece, 
proper reflection on such an enlightening experience is best made 
away from the premises. My presence in Greece is in connection 
with the program just completed, for some students are sent 
on “field work” in order to view the everyday life of the Church 
within a particular country. They then return to Switzerland for 
a comparison of experiences during an evaluation period. 

The Ecumenical Institute, affectionately known as “Bossey” 
because its home is the Chateau de Bossey, is sponsored by the 
World Council of Churches. Each year it hosts the Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies for four and a half months. This 
program is an “experiment in the field of higher education,” in 
collaboration with the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Geneva. Academic research as such is not the primary aim, but 
rather the common study of a particular topic of Christian concern 
to which all participants are expected to contribute. The composite 
background of those participating is quite diversified, since they 
gather from all corners of the world for this ecumenical encounter. 
Some are concerned mainly with theology in line with their 
academic training, whereas others stress practical needs as seen 
from their pastoral experience. Differences in age, language, and 
culture add to the complexities of life together. Finally, the 
students’ adherence to so many different Christian confessions 
with various worship traditions completes this unique community’s 
complement of problems. 

“Evangelism” was the theme for this seventeenth session of 
the Graduate School. Lecturers well acquainted with the subject 
were invited to address the plenary sessions. Among these were 



the former and the present General Secretaries of the World 
Council of Churches, Dr. Visser’t Hooft and Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake; the controversial Bishop of Woolwich, Dr. John Robinson; 
and the noted Marxist Professor Garaudy of France. The resident 
faculty led the students in seminar groups, which studied evangelism 
in its relation to the Bible, ecclesiology and other religions, 
modem society, absolute ideologies, and the task of the elect 
people of God. Students chose one of the five seminars and 
studied that particular topic in depth, writing a lengthy paper 
on a related subject. 

As the seminar groups discussed their endeavors in the 
plenary sessions that completed the study of evangelism, certain 
elements emerged as common bases for evangelism, regardless 
of the emphasis of the seminar group. The main purpose of 
evangelism is to bring men into the new life initiated by Jesus 
Christ. All men have been redeemed and united by their one 
Lord, and it is the task of the Church to lead men to this salvation 
and eternal life to which they have been called. Dimensions 
underlying this task are the proclamation of the Gospel to those 
who are to be evangelized, as well as presence among and 
service to them. The Church is the primary instrument for 
carrying this out. To be effective, the Church must truly realize 
her essential nature and manifest her fullness of life so that 
non-believers will desire to enter therein. The unity of the Church 
can thus be seen as a presupposition for this proper realization 
and manifestation. Evangelism then becomes essentially an 
ecumenical task, since it must be the one Gospel of Jesus Christ 
which is proclaimed. The Holy Spirit is the guiding force in 
evangelism, which should be undertaken by all the faithful and 
especially by those with the spiritual gift to be evangelists. 

As can be seen from these conclusions, the study of evangelism 
naturally leads to the study of the Ecumenical Movement and 
the World Council of Churches. Seminar groups were formed 
corresponding to various departments of the World Council, from 
which the lecturers were then invited. The personal insights of 
famous ecumenists were quite interesting. Again came the exhorta¬ 
tion for the Church to become fully herself in order effectively 
to challenge this world in which man lives. It could be seen that 
social concern is the “growing edge” of the Ecumenical Movement 
today. One of the main stresses at Uppsala was Christian service 
to humanity. The ecumenical perspective is pointed towards the 
“regathering of the churches out of their own will toward growing 
together through the mutual exchange of charismata” in order to 
make the Church more efficient in the world today. This is based 
on the supposed ecumenical understanding that no confession 
possesses the fullness of truth, and that all seek this in ecumenical 
encounter. The Orthodox, of course, could not share this under¬ 
standing. 
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In addition to these two main areas of study, each continental 
and confessional group made presentations of their particular 
viewpoints. The former raised the political and social issues 
confronting their nations and gave views concerning the presence 
and involvement of their churches in these arenas. Each confessional 
group presented its worship traditions and the theological problems 
facing it today. This was followed by a celebration of its Holy 
Communion service on the next Sunday. Sharing in one another’s 
worship experience led to a far better understanding than a mere 
theoretical presentation of it. These services were a highlight 
for many of the students, as they encountered and appreciated 
worship which they had never before experienced. 

This personal encounter with so many different approaches 
which one had not previously experienced was the most valuable 
element in the community life at Bossey. The best discussions 
took place not during the plenary sessions, but rather when sitting 
by the fireplace drinking a glass of wine. Small discussion groups 
fared better than plenary discussions, and most students were 
far more pleased with the results of the seminar and Bible 
study groups. These often became passionate debates, with not 
much chance of reconciliation on certain topics. 

Worship was just one of the areas where a true spirit of 
fellowship was experienced. Living together in a somewhat isolated 
community caused all undertakings to be in common. Many close 
relationships which will always be remembered were fostered. 
In this situation, the perennial ecumenical problem of the impossible 
inter-communion became acutely painful. Indeed there were crises 
in other areas also. The participants soon became tired of hearing 
so many words in discussions and wanted to see action on the 
part of the Church, but they later realized that they themselves 
constituted the Church which they demanded to act, and it would 
be their contributions which would result in this action. From the 
revolutionary experience at Bossey, which broadened the outlook 
of all participants on so many aspects of life, they must now 
return to their local situations to pursue with renewed vigor 
the tremendous task entrusted to them by their Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. 

—Nicholas G. Bacalis 
Athens , Greece 
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Book Reviews 


Danielou, Jean. The Infancy Narratives . New York: Herder & Herder, Inc., 

1968. Pp. 127. 

It is always refreshing to read a book by Jean Danielou, who examines 
old questions and problems from a new point of view, with erudition and 
insight, bringing the methods of modern criticism to bear and throwing 
light on tradition. He is particularly concerned with early Christianity. 
In this latest work his intention is to evaluate the significance of the events 
recorded in the first two chapters of Matthew and Luke. 

Fr. Danielou’s approach is more interesting and challenging than 
that of some modern critics when they approach the infancy Gospels. 
Some of them treat the narratives as purely legendary material, solving 
the problem of their historicity by simply dismissing it. Such an approach 
divorces the significance of these chapters from the facts they describe. 
In contrast, Fr. Danielou accepts the historicity of the narrative and the 
facts are taken for granted in his interpretation. He practices a “genuine 
exegesis,” an exegesis which does not separate facts from interpretation 
but distinguishes between them. 

Fr. Danielou observes that our primary concern, unlike that of the 
early Church, is to establish the historical facts of Jesus’s life. Of course, 
the Church and the authors of the New Testament considered the facts 
essential, and their preaching and teaching were based upon them; they 
were at least as important for them as for any other Christian generation. 
The facts themselves, however, did not represent a problem for early 
Christians, for “everybody knew them.” The evangelists attached importance 
“to showing that the events of his [Jesus’] life were in continuity with 
sacred history; in other words that they had a divine content.” 

The author of this well-organized volume does not discard anything 
from the infancy narrative as “legendary,” but at the same time he is 
“critical.” Thus, when he approaches the question of genealogies, he does 
not try to harmonize the one in Matthew with that in Luke; he sees 
two traditions behind them. In his view the object of the first chapter 
of Matthew is not simply to give Jesus’ genealogy, nor did St. Matthew 
invent it. Like St. Luke, he found it and arranged it to bring out its 
significance. The genealogies are historical documents in which each 
of the two evangelists give us an interpretation of the facts. Matthew 
schematized his material “with the object of indicating that the birth of 



Jesus was not a chance event lost in the jumble of human history, but 
the fulfilment of a divine plan toward which the entire Old Testament 
was ordered.” While there is continuity between Jesus and the race of 
Abraham, there is also a sharp break between them: “The time of 
preparation is over; the time, the kairos, of fulfillment is come.” 

Fr. Danielou presents an illuminating discussion of the annunciation 
to Joseph in Matt. 1:18-25. Many interpret this revelation as a psychological 
preparation so that Joseph should not have any misgivings about Mary, 
who had conceived through the power of the Spirit. This interpretation 
Dani61ou minimizes, and with justification. With X. L6on-Dufour, 
Dani61ou points out that the purpose of the annunciation to Joseph is 
not to inform Joseph or to assure him, but “to make him understand his 
own relationship to the child that was to be born: he [Joseph] was to 
assume legal paternity as a descendent of David.” Only through Joseph, 
and not through Mary, does Jesus come from David’s line, and it is 
thus that Jesus is “the Davidic Messiah, despite the virgin birth.” The 
annunciation to Joseph does not raise the question of Mary’s virginal 
conception; the virgin birth is accepted “as incontestable fact.” Unless 
this is accepted, Danielou notes, it is difficult to find any meaning in 
this annunciation. Three acts demonstrate the ways in which Jesus is 
the son of Joseph: Joseph “took” Mary, he assumed legal paternity, 
and he named the child (Lk. 2:21). 

Dani61ou finds that all the episodes in the infancy narratives are 
not on the same level or of the same importance. The annunciation to 
Mary, for example, is essential for faith, whereas the adoration of the 
Magi is not. This does not imply that the adoration of the Magi is 
simply a creation of the author of the first Gospel in order to express 
a theological idea. Danielou shows that it is indeed a historical episode, 
elaborated by the community and by Matthew himself. Another example 
of a narrative based upon a historical nucleus, but elaborated, is Joseph’s 
flight with “the child and his mother” to Egypt (Matt. 2:13-23). It is 
a historical fact, argues Danielou, that Joseph left Bethlehem to escape 
Herod’s massacre. That he went to Egypt is doubtful, however, and 
“Egypt” should be understood symbolically and not literally. By labeling 
the flight as escape into Egypt and return from Egypt St. Matthew is 
referring to the central events in the history of Israel and points out 
that Jesus is the true Irsael, that the whole history of the old Israel 
is being recapitulated in him. 

With the author we must conclude once again that St. Matthew and 
St. Luke did not create their accounts of Jesus’s infancy. The main source 
for both of them was Jesus’s family and those who had known 
them. Danielou carefully distinguishes between St. Mattrew’s source, 
which was the Bethlehem traditions about Jesus’s childhood, and that of 
St. Luke, who depended upon the Nazareth traditions. By analyzing 
various episodes in the infancy narratives, the author recognizes the 
concrete historical happenings, which were elaborated upon by the 
Apostolic community and incorporated by the evangelists into their 
Gospels. Certain of these distinctions of historical events from Apostolic 
development may be made more easily than others. One of the few 
disappointments in this book is the author’s omission of the criteria he 
used in drawing these distinctions, some of which seem arbitrary and 
subjective. 

Dani61ou uses the method of form criticism, but comes to different 
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conclusions regarding the infancy narratives than some other form 
critics. Where he primarily differs from them is in the stress that he 
puts upon the special place that Jesus’s relatives had in the primitive 
Church. For Danielou the infancy gospels are not simply kerygmatic 
but historical documents. In spite of a lack of precision and incompleteness 
at some points, Fr. Danielou has produced again a valuable book, one 
that is full of interesting information, insights, and significant analysis. 

—Veselin Kesich 


Marle, Rene. Bonhoeffer: The Man and his Work. New York, Newman 
Press, 1968. Pp. 141. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer was a theologian and a martyr. Involved in the plot 
against Hitler, he was arrested in 1943 and hanged in April 1945; at 
the time of his tragic death he was thirty-nine years old. Since the end 
of the Second World War interest in this German theologian has 
grown rapidly. Radical theologians, particularly in America, see Bonhoeffer 
as a new theologian and regard his Letters and Papers from Prison as 
the beginning of the call for the “death of God” theology. These new 
radical theologians have used the Letters and Papers almost exclusively 
to prove their point and have usually neglected Bonhoeffer’s previous work. 

In order to correct this distorted picture of the man and his work, 
Rene Marie makes a serious attempt to give us a balanced picture 
of Bonhoeffer. His presentation is clear and succinct, and it is based 
upon close reading of Bonhoeffer’s theological writings. Marie provides 
long quotations to support his careful analysis. 

The first chapters of this book are devoted to the life and career 
of Bonhoeffer. Of particular interest for us is his description of his 
visits to America, of which there were two. In 1932 Bonhoeffer spent 
a year studying at Union Theological Seminary in New York. At that 
time he was interested in the race problem and much of his time was spent 
in Harlem. In 1939 he came to New York City for the second and last 
time for a lecture tour. A few weeks after his arrival, however, he decided 
to go back to Germany. In a letter to Reinhold Niebuhr he gave the 
reason for this quick and unexpected return: 

I have come to the conclusion that I have made a mistake 
in coming to America. I must live through this difficult period of 
our national history with the Christian people of Germany. I 
will have no right to participate in the reconstruction of Christian 
life in Germany after the war if I do not share the trials of this 
time with my people. 

He never regretted making that decision. 

Bonhoeffer expressed his reservations about American Protestantism 
on the basis of these two visits. After his first trip he wrote: 

The dogmatic differences between different Protestant churches 
engaging in ecumenical work were more considerable than those 
between original Protestantism and Catholicism. 
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conclusions regarding the infancy narratives than some other form 
critics. Where he primarily differs from them is in the stress that he 
puts upon the special place that Jesus’s relatives had in the primitive 
Church. For Danielou the infancy gospels are not simply kerygmatic 
but historical documents. In spite of a lack of precision and incompleteness 
at some points, Fr. Danielou has produced again a valuable book, one 
that is full of interesting information, insights, and significant analysis. 

—Veselin Kesich 


Marle, Rene. Bonhoeffer: The Man and his Work. New York, Newman 
Press, 1968. Pp. 141. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer was a theologian and a martyr. Involved in the plot 
against Hitler, he was arrested in 1943 and hanged in April 1945; at 
the time of his tragic death he was thirty-nine years old. Since the end 
of the Second World War interest in this German theologian has 
grown rapidly. Radical theologians, particularly in America, see Bonhoeffer 
as a new theologian and regard his Letters and Papers from Prison as 
the beginning of the call for the “death of God” theology. These new 
radical theologians have used the Letters and Papers almost exclusively 
to prove their point and have usually neglected Bonhoeffer’s previous work. 

In order to correct this distorted picture of the man and his work, 
Rene Marie makes a serious attempt to give us a balanced picture 
of Bonhoeffer. His presentation is clear and succinct, and it is based 
upon close reading of Bonhoeffer’s theological writings. Marie provides 
long quotations to support his careful analysis. 

The first chapters of this book are devoted to the life and career 
of Bonhoeffer. Of particular interest for us is his description of his 
visits to America, of which there were two. In 1932 Bonhoeffer spent 
a year studying at Union Theological Seminary in New York. At that 
time he was interested in the race problem and much of his time was spent 
in Harlem. In 1939 he came to New York City for the second and last 
time for a lecture tour. A few weeks after his arrival, however, he decided 
to go back to Germany. In a letter to Reinhold Niebuhr he gave the 
reason for this quick and unexpected return: 

I have come to the conclusion that I have made a mistake 
in coming to America. I must live through this difficult period of 
our national history with the Christian people of Germany. I 
will have no right to participate in the reconstruction of Christian 
life in Germany after the war if I do not share the trials of this 
time with my people. 

He never regretted making that decision. 

Bonhoeffer expressed his reservations about American Protestantism 
on the basis of these two visits. After his first trip he wrote: 

The dogmatic differences between different Protestant churches 
engaging in ecumenical work were more considerable than those 
between original Protestantism and Catholicism. 
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Again, after his second visit, he expressed his views about Protestantism 
in America in a report under the title “Protestantism without Reformation.” 
Here his main concern was with church unity. He doubted that pragmatism 
could provide American Christianity with a basis for unity: 

Where no struggle for truth divides the churches, the unity 
of the Church should already have been one. The actual picture, 
however, is just the opposite. Precisely here, where the question 
of truth is not the criterion of Church communion and Church 
division, disintegration is greater than anywhere else. 

He supported the Ecumenical Movement, although he was aware 
of the problems and difficulties involved in it. He rejected the “branch 
theory” that no single existing Church is the Church, but that all 
existing churches are simply branches of the one church. For Bonhoeffer 
this theory represents a great handicap for serious work in the Ecumenical 
Movement. The only basis for Church union is truth, which has its 
own demands and which, according to Bonhoeffer, cannot be compromised 
or reduced. 

As a theologian, Bonhoeffer’s main preoccupation was with the 
doctrine of the Church. Starting with the concrete, historical Church, 
he came to appreciate the importance of tradition and the Church 
Fathers. From prison he wrote: 

I am now reading Tertullian, Cyprian, and others of the 
Church Fathers with great interest. In some ways they are more 
relevant to our times than the Reformers, and at the same time 
they provide a basis for talks between Protestants and Roman 

Catholics. 

His theological work as a whole is characterized by an effort to 

keep unity between ecclesiology and christology. 

In his Letters and Papers from Prison , however, there are statements 
and phrases which are not developed and, taken literally or out of their 
context, are disturbing. Bonhoeffer writes about “the world come of age” 
and “religionless” Christianity. What did he mean by these terms? Are 

the “death of God” theologians right in their understanding of them? 
Did he mean by “the world come of age” that this world in which we 
live and in which the Gospel is to be preached is not bound to God 

who is above it and who created it? Is the world now completely free to 

determine its destiny without any reference to the source of its life? Or did 

he mean that man should stop acting in a childish way and that he 

should become responsible to God and to his fellow man for every 
act that he performs? The phrase is at best ambiguous and is open to 
more than one interpretation. 

But if on the basis of Letters and Papers we ask what the relation 
between “the world come of age” and prayer is, whether man will need 
prayer, then the answer is quite clear. Bonhoeffer, as John Macquarrie 
has observed, was a champion of the religion of grace, prayer and 

worship. There are constant references to them in his letters. Therefore, 
if the term “world come of age” means that man is left to himself, then 
it is difficult to reconcile it with Bonhoeffer’s theology of prayer and 
worship, for prayer implies that man is not left to himself. On Pentecost 
Sunday, 1945, he performed a service by himself and wrote: 

When the bells rang this morning, I longed to go to church, 
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but instead I did as John did on the island of Patmos and had 
such a splendid service of my own, that I did not feel lonely 
at all.... 

At the very end, just before being called to be executed, Bonhoeffer 
officiated at a morning service. Prayers were offered and a sermon 
was delivered on Isaiah 53:5 and I Peter 1:3. 

Bonhoeffer also avoided defining or explaining a second phrase, 
“religionless” Christianity. Here it helps to examine the phrase in 
context. Bonhoeffer tended to make a rather sharp and often unnecessary 
separation between “religion” and faith.” He discovered the separation 
in St. Paul, as he understood him. What St. Paul criticized under the 
term “circumcision,” Bonhoeffer would label “religion.” He regarded 
“religion” as a kind of piety, an attachment to certain external acts or 
forms, and the God of “religion” as a deus ex machina, whom we call 
upon to solve our problems when we are in distress. It is God whom 
we ask for help whenever we are confronted with the unknown. In 
contrast, Bonhoeffer writes that God is in the center of life and not 
simply the one who stands on the borderline between what is known and 
what is unknown. It is in this context that he used this ambiguous 
expression “religionless,” but the term does not mean to be faithless. 

The main point of Marl6’s book is to show that in spite of those 
ideas of Bonhoeffer’s which were indistinctly stated or never developed, 
he cannot be claimed as a forerunner of the radical “death of God” 
theologians. 

The new radical theology is built upon the removal of God’s 
transcendence and upon his self-annihilation. Bonhoeffer “never for a 
moment doubted in the trinitarian God. He would have fought to the 
death against our modern flirting with unbelief,” wrote the Lutheran 
bishop Gerhard Jacobi, whom Marl6 quotes. Unfortunately, however, Marl£ 
does not discuss sufficiently the difference between Bonhoeffer’s doctrine 
of the Church as it is presented in The Cost of Discipleship and his 
references to the Church in Letters and Papers from Prison. In the 
Letters there is an indication that Bonhoeffer has modified his view 
of the Church. He seems less concerned with ontological questions and 
more with ethical ones: after having been primarily a theologian of the 
Church, he now inexplicably began to write vaguely and ambiguously about 
his favorite subject. Why this change? To answer this question adequately 
would be to solve the enigma of Bonhoeffer. In Marie’s otherwise excellent 
and informative book, one fails to find a sufficient explanation for 
the change. 

—Veselin Kesich 


Runciman, Steven. The Great Church in Captivity: A Study of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople from the Eve of the Turkish Conquest 
to the Greek War of Independence . Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1968. Pp. 455. 

A readable, synthetic account in English of Orthodoxy under Turkish 
rule has been overdue, and in Sir Steven Runciman the subject has found 
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